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THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


te are naturally interested to know what is likely to be the 
outcome of the discussions in Paris on the programme for the 
4 Conference of Foreign Ministers in which Russia is to par- 
Hicipate. Everything, of course, depends on whether Mr. Gromyko 
receives from the Kremlin instructions sufficiently wide to enable the 
Western delegates to agree on an agenda. The latter are rightly 
sisting that the causes of the world unrest are not confined to the 
question of German rearmament. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the Kremlin is prepared to take this broader view, and to 
liscuss on a wide basis the conditions which have led to widespread 
fear and determination to rearm in the West. At the moment of writing 
t is impossible to say whether as yet Russia genuinely wants a con- 
erence, or is only using the present discussions as a means to discredit 
che Western Allies in the eyes of their own people, and so, as they think, 
strengthen their prestige at home. It would be unwise to be very 
yptimistic. Some Western politicians, including Mr. Churchill, have in 
he past been rather too inclined to think that top-level talks with 
eople like Stalin can do what diplomats cannot do. There is no more 
atal mistake to make than to assume that personalities can play any 
lecisive réle in determining Russian foreign policy. That policy is 
lictated solely by the theses laid down by Communist Party conferences 
n the past, and attempts have been made from time to time to carry 
hem out in practice whenever international conditions are thought to 
ye suitable. These theses postulate the inevitable decline of the non- 
Sommunist world order, and a gradual spread of Communism through- 
yut the world, which it is the duty of the faithful to assist by all means 
n their power, moral or immoral. Unless this is firmly understood, we 
hall completely misunderstand Russian foreign policy. At the same 
ime we are entitled to assume on the basis of past experience and 
listory that Russian Communists are capable of tactical withdrawals 
rom their more uncompromising positions when they find that the 
ion-Communist world is not for the moment showing signs of the 
lisruption that is hoped for. 

At the moment, therefore, it is a question of whether the Western 
yvorld shows, in Russian eyes, signs of stabilising its economy and 
vercoming its post-war economic difficulties. If this is so, then one 
aay look for a temporary mellowing of Russian foreign policy and a 
omewhat greater readiness to make a conference of Ministers possible. 
f not, if in fact the Kremlin thinks that the West is likely as the result 
f rearmament to so weaken itself as to accelerate its economic decline, 
hen we may look for nothing more than, for the time being at least, 
onferences that are used as platforms for propaganda against 
Western warmongers.” The Kremlin, of course, is very ignorant of 
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what is going on outside Russia, and the small group of powerful men 
who determine policy are served by sycophants abroad, or at least by 
people who tend to tell them what they want to hear. That is always the 
way with an autocratic régime. 2 

The fear and distrust of the West is something which is engrained in) 
the Russians. It was so long before Communism was ever heard of. I 
had a shock the other day when reading the life of the composer) 
Tschaikovsky ; that great and very typical Russian had apparently an 
inordinate dislike of the British, and referred to us on one occasion as) 
‘that corrupt and vile nation.” He was typical of a warm-hearted 
people who do not understand the more coolly rational people of the: 
Western world. The tyrannical régimes that have ruled Russia in| 
the past have used this natural Russian fear and distrust of the West! 
as a support for their foreign policy. The Government of Alexander II! 
did so during the Russo-Turkish War, when Disraeli at the Conference: 
of Berlin barred Russia’s path to the Mediterranean. The present! 
Communist rulers of Russia are doing the same to-day, only using a} 
different terminology. 

Much depends, therefore, on how Western Europe, and especially; 
this country, surmounts its immediate economic difficulties which comes 
from the need to slow down our post-war recovery in order to finance: 
a measure of rearmament. If we succeed in getting our rearmamentt 
programme under way without too greatly upsetting our balance of 
payments or our export trade, or sliding down into a runaway inflation,. 
we may look to this to influence the minds of Russia’s rulers. But there: 
is more to it than this. The Russians will be looking out for symptoms: 
in their favour in European Continental countries. For instance, the 
continuing inflation in France may strengthen that section of public 
opinion that is still toying with “ neutralism.”” They may look for as 
weakening of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church in Italy and 
the breakdown of the Coalition under the strain of rearmament. On 
the other hand the Yugoslav breakaway from the Cominform, and am 
outbreak of Titoism inside the Italian Communist Party, may react om 
their minds in another way. In Germany they are doubtless waiting; 
to see how far neutralism and a pacifist desire to keep out of all wars 
will make the Bonn Government hesitate to support the idea of Germam 
participation in a European army. Lastly, there are the prospects ot 
the advance of Communism in Asia, which during the last two years 
has been the most hopeful region of the world for its spread. We must 
therefore measure the likelihood, or otherwise, of Russia’s readiness tc’ 
call off the cold war solely by the prospects of the non-Communist 
world rearming itself without upsetting its economy and by the 
possible advance of Communism in Asia in the near future. | 

Meanwhile the concentration of the Russians on their spurious peace 
campaign is designed solely to undermine the will of the Western peopld 
to resist and to sap the economic basis for rearmament. There are! 
therefore, too many uncertain factors in Europe and Asia to-day ta 
give us any hope that diplomatic talks with Russia will succeed a 
present. Europe must address itself to the problem of rearming 
without upsetting its economy before the diplomatic skies are likely ta 
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brighten. But we are right to try what can be done if only to show how 
the Russian mind is working. 

If Russia shows no readiness to talk seriously with the West, and is 
hoping for further economic deterioration in the capitalist world, there 
is no evidence either that she is anxious to provoke a third world war. 
Such signs as there are seem to suggest that she is as anxious to avoid 
it as we are. At the same time she is willing to run risks coming from a 
refusal to come to terms with the West, and from provoking civil war 
amongst her neighbours whenever she thinks she can do it. But open 
military offensives have never been part of Communist strategy. 
Moreover, Russia’s own internal conditions suggest that she has a 
number of economic problems of her own to solve. Her industrial 
targets are being achieved, but these are far below those of the Western 
Powers, and there is still virtually no comparison. In agriculture, 
moreover, the targets do not appear to have been reached at all, and 
much searching of heart is going on, accompanied by attempts to 
dragoon the collective farms by concentration in larger units for greater 
efficiency. Russia, too, is not immune from the danger which is affecting 
all Asia and Africa, namely, rising population and food production not 
rising in proportion. There is no food shortage in Russia, but unless 
either the birth-rate falls or some spectacular increase in food produc- 
tion takes place the spectre of food shortage which is stalking two 
continents will be seen with her too. 

One must, of course, remember that Russia can always fight a war 
with much less food and war equipment than other countries. The 
people are used to a lower standard of life than that of Western Europe 
and America, and Russian commanders have always been ready to 
sacrifice manpower in wars to make up the shortage of equipment. 
Even so, it is reasonable to suppose that the Russian leaders do not 
want an open trial of strength now, if only because the Communist 
fortress is not as impregnable as they would like it to be. 

Meanwhile the Western Powers have for the last six months found a 
new element working definitely in their favour. Quite apart from the 
fact that Communism is making no headway in Europe, indeed shows 
every sign of recession, there are very definite symptoms that it is not 
necessarily tied to the Russian political system at all. In Yugoslavia 
the Western Powers have an ally in fact, if not in name. It is very 
important to avoid the error which some Americans still make (and 
this was the root of the MacArthur trouble in the Far East) of regarding 
the cold war as part of a world-wide anti-Communist military crusade. 
This outlook reveals the fundamental weakness of being unable to 
realise that Communism is the result of failing to put something better 
in its place. In most cases it is an advance on what went before. That 
is certainly true of China in Asia and of Yugoslavia in Europe. For 
instance, who could have been confident that that part of the Yugoslav 
resistance movement led by young King Peter in the Western capitals, 
and by the late General Mikhaelovitch in the field, would ever have 
brought peace and security to the Balkans ? The Communist régime 
of Marshal Tito has struck out on an entirely new line, has abandoned 
the old Pan-Serb monopoly system, given a well-balanced Federal 
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autonomy to the six constituent republics of the union, and has 
instituted widespread agrarian reforms without forcing collectivisation _ 
on the peasants, but rather leading them through co-operative move- ' 
ments. If it isa one-party system, and there is not the same freedom of | 
speech as with us, there is noticeably more freedom than there is behind ! 
the Iron Curtain. Moreover, Marshal Tito and his men are worthy of ' 
our fullest support because he is resisting Muscovite imperialism mas- - 
querading under the name of Communism. The possibilities of a closer ° 
understanding between Yugoslavia and the West have been strength- - 
ened recently by fortuitous circumstances. The disastrous drought in! 
the Balkans has made it necessary to give economic assistance to) 
Marshal Tito. This has become all the more necessary because of the } 
blockade instituted against him by the Cominform countries. i 

But it is in Asia that Russian Communism has a much more favour- - 
able field for advance than in Europe. The countries of Asia who have » 
been for many decades under the tutelage of Europe have now with few ’ 
exceptions become free and independent. The national Governments ; 
which have arisen in place of the Imperial Powers have in many cases } 
shown themselves corrupt and incompetent, and so the way has been 
prepared for spectacular Communist advances, notably in China. 
Attempts have also been made to extend Communism by force through 
the agency of satellites. The position now, however, in Korea has been 
sufficiently restored from the point of view of the United Nations to 
warrant approaches being made again to China to discuss peace terms. . 
Unfortunately political controversies in the United States have * 
delayed matters considerably, but the dismissal of General MacArthur * 
should now clear the way for action. The recent turn of events is a full | 
justification of our policy of patient pressure on the White House and 
in the State Department for preventing the extension of the war in the ! 
Far East. There is no doubt that we were acting for the rest of Europe: 
outside the Iron Curtain, and, moreover, were justified in assuming } 
si a large body of public opinion in the United States itself agreed | 
with us. 

One must not, however, expect that China will respond as yet. There: 
are indications that they will try again to force events their way by a1 
spring offensive. Only when that has failed is there any hope that! 
China may be in a mood to talk ; and even that will depend on Russian } 
pressure or lack of it, which in turn will be conditioned by events in} 
other parts of the world. Even then we must expect difficulties. Both: 
sides say they want a “ united Korea.”’ But we mean a Korea which: 
has our form of democracy with a Parliamentary system, while both) 
Russia and China mean a Korea in which there is a dictatorship of [ 
Communist Party bosses and the rule of the Secret Police. It is most 
unlikely that either side will give way. And yet, can we leave United| 
Nations forces in Korea permanently ? If they leave we shall have to) 
set up a régime in South Korea with a Korean armed force and hope it: 
will be able to resist further aggression from the North. A wae ah 
Korea will thus remain a dream. The alternatives are, either to conquer | 
North Korea or to acquiesce in the status quo ante of partition. An! 
agreement with the Communist world for the latter voluntarily £0} 
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abandon Communism in North Korea seems, unless the world balance 
of power tips very considerably more against Russia than it has done 
recently, to be just wishful thinking. 

There is reason, however, to think that the Middle East is likely to 
become a very important arena of the cold war in the near future. 
Signs have not been wanting during the last three months that Russia 
is turning her attention more in this direction. It is significant that 
about the middle of November the tone of the Russian Middle-East 
broadcasts began to change. The signing of the Russo-Persian commer- 
cial treaty was a signal for a general détente. 

Russian attacks on the Persian Government ceased, and even 
friendly references began to appear. Released from a long nightmare 
of impending Russian aggression in North Persia the Persian politicians 
were able to indulge once more in their long-established custom of 
playing off Great Britain against Russia. The moment was opportune. 
For some months past the affairs of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
and a new financial agreement between it and the Persian Government 
had become a matter of public discussion. The occasion had been the 
question of finance for the seven-year plan for the social and economic 
development of Persia. The basis of Persian finance is generally oil. 
The resources that could be set free if honest and efficient Government 
existed, and a smaller but properly paid Civil Service were installed, 
are very considerable. But with a landlord, racketeer merchant and 
moneylender dominated Mejlis this method of financing the seven-year 
plan is impossible. The fact is that when these Moslem countries of 
the Middle East change, as they are changing, their political systems, 
and adopt European and American Parliamentary forms of government, 
the result is always to intensify the corruption and misrule that was at 
least kept in bounds by the old autocratic and patriarchal régimes. It 
is, of course, inevitable that this should happen in countries where 
Parliamentary democracy is set up while only 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is literate. Facing this situation last year the Shah, who has for 
some time recognised the need for reforms, appointed General Razmarra 
to try to carry certain of them through in stages. The result was almost 
a foregone conclusion. The General was duly assassinated. Meanwhile 
the oil company had made an offer which would have guaranteed the 
finances of the seven-year plan for many years ahead. The changed 
attitude of the Russians, however, set going a movement which, though 
in existence for some years, had been largely in abeyance till then, a 
movement to drive all foreign oil interests out of Persia altogether. 

To understand what has happened one must bear in mind that 
throughout the Moslem Middle East a delayed nationalist movement 
has been gathering momentum for some years past. The Indian Mos- 
lems have gained their independence and a new State ; so have the 
Arab countries since the tutelage of Great Britain and France has been 
withdrawn. Persia, which has been one of the oldest kingdoms in the 
world for over 2,000 years, has had periods of subjection to foreign 
rule and is liable to fits of xenophobia, a phase of which we are 
experiencing now. 

The Western world is thus faced with a very difficult situation. The 
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Arabs, resentful over the American support of Zionism which has | 
resulted in the creation of Israel, are inclined to be neutral in the cold | 
war with Russia and rather to rejoice in British difficulties. Egypt | 
demands that the great military and air bases on the Suez Canal for > 
the defence of Turkey and the Persian Gulf in any future war be 
handed over to her, with no guarantee that she will give any assistance } 
to the Western Powers in the event of war. An emotional wave is } 
sweeping Persia which would involve the expulsion of British oil ! 
interests from the Persian Gulf. It is necessary to hold out till things ; 
have cooled a little. Then it may be possible to reconsider the whole : 
position of British oil concessions in the light of the views of the more } 
responsible elements of Persian opinion. It may be that the many / 
people in Persia who are friendly to the West, and who realise that the : 
Persians cannot run the oil industry, will be content with practical | 
demands ; but we shall quite possibly be faced with a request to review ' 
the conditions under which the oil concession was originally granted, , 
and to agree to the principle of nationalisation while the company 
leases the oil workings. We may also be faced with similar movements 4 
in the Arab countries, where the Americans are also involved. That : 
makes it doubly necessary for us and the United States to co-ordinate | 
' our oil policy in the Persian Gulf, for it is in this sphere in the past that : 
there has been a lot of Anglo-American rivalry, a luxury which neither 7 
of us can afford to indulge in at the present time. The new situation | 
that has arisen in the Middle East as the result of the boiling over of [i 
nationalist sentiment in the Moslem States of that part of Asia is a new # 
complication which must affect the general strategy of the cold war, , 
and will call for much patience and statesmanship. But with Angle- - 
American co-operation the danger should be overcome. . 


M. Puities PRICE. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE BUDGET 


O-DAY everyone is looking with anxiety to the future. The : 

| political and economic outlook is obscure and threatening, while / 
definite evidence on which a forecast of events might be made is #) 

not available. Our economic fortunes are more than ever determined by 7 
the course of events abroad, and the fact that we have a controlled 
economy at home is no shield against adverse world movements; in fact [ 
it will make it more difficult for us to adapt our affairs to changing » 
conditions. 
Since the end of the war our economics have followed a twisting 
course, drifting from one crisis to another. Some of our difficulties have : 
been of our own making, particularly the crisis of 1947, which was: 
brought about by extravagant expenditure which exhausted the loan) 
we had received from America. Indeed we were saved from suffering » 
and widespread unemployment by the generous and statesmanlike : 
Y 


— 


plan promoted by General Marshall for European recovery. We also) 
received valuable help from the Dominions and our recovery was: 
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powerfully aided by increased production and the response to the policy 
of austerity introduced by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

In 1949 lack of confidence in the value of sterling and some decline 
in American imports led to another crisis which reduced our essential 
resources of gold and dollars to danger point and compelled us to 
devalue the pound. This was a great misfortune, but at the time it 
was the right course to adopt and has been justified by events. In the 
nine months between the devaluation of the pound and the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea our production had improved, and our 
exports, particularly to the dollar countries, had increased. Gold and 
dollars had flowed back to this country so that our resources were no 
longer an immediate anxiety. The Korean war started a new phase in 
post-war economics. The new programme for the defence of peace, 
demanding heavy expenditure on essential raw materials, and the com- 
petitive building up of stocks by America and other countries on a large 
scale have started a world-wide inflationary movement which continues 
to grow. 

It is in these circumstances, a state of full employment with an 
industrial machine working to near capacity, and a large portion of our 
national income rigidly allocated to the maintenance of social welfare, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to incorporate an additional 
sum of no less than {690 millions for defence. 

In simplest terms the task before the nation is to ensure that the 
diversion of resources from consumption to the defence of peace does 
not create undue inflation and an unbearable reduction in the standard 
of living. 

The devaluation of the pound and the war in Korea have released 
new forces which may make our present task more difficult and may 
well disrupt our financial mechanism. It is only now that the full con- 
sequences of devaluation are becoming effective. The increased cost of 
imports and the general competition for supplies is placing an increased 
charge on our economy comparable with the cost of rearmament, while 
the shortage of supplies of raw materials has already reduced our 
industrial output, and no one can foresee the extent of these losses, 
The Economic Survey for 1951 indicates that we will be fortunate if we 
can maintain our output at the level we had attained in the last quarter 
of 1950. 

The situation as disclosed by the budget statement is a challenge to 
all who value our Western civilisation and freedom. For while it is true 
that our productive machine is fully employed it is nevertheless true 
that some increase in output could be achieved by increased individual 
effort and improved utilisation of our existing resources. Numerous 
missions which have visited America to study production have reported 
that output is in most cases superior to our own in similar under- 
takings. Restrictive practices have been swept away by the wish of 
workers and management alike. Greater elasticity has led to improve- 
ment in methods, with the result that output, wages and the standard 
of living are higher than at home. Now is the time, if ever, for all con- 
cerned to see that all obstacles, whether they are created by custom, 
tradition or reluctance to adopt more modern machinery and methods, 
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are abandoned. The call is not only for maximum individual effort but 
for a corporate determination to abolish all vested interests in the 
obsolete. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is controlled by the rigid 
financial arrangements which have been built up in the last ten years 
for the redistribution of wealth and the maintenance of social services. 
The overall deterioration of our financial position compared with last 
year amounts to £819 millions, and the question to be decided by the 
Chancellor was how much of this sum must be made up this year by 
increased taxation if the steadily mounting tide of inflation was to be 
arrested ? The Chancellor, by cutting out expenditure on strategic) 
stockpiling, by excluding expenditure on the stocks of the trading} 
departments, by relying on an estimated increase in company an 
private savings, has reduced the estimated shortfall in savings which! 
must be made good by taxation to £150 millions, a sum which he; 
considers sufficient to restrain the inflationary pressure. We must not) 
lose sight of the fact that the budget is just an annual survey of our 
financial and economic position. The chief merit of the present budget 
lies not so much in what it actually proposes but in the fact that it has. 
made little concession to the political pressure from those whose 
proposals for taxing the so-called “‘ rich ” are based upon emotion an 
not on reason. But it must be clear that the burden of our economic 
task is such that it can no longer be carried or reduced by adjustments 
of an emotional character. 

The time has come when we must inquire whether we have no 
undertaken tasks beyond our present capacity. How are we in future te 
carry the increasing burden of the social services—which have cost usi 
an additional £50 millions this year. The cost of rearmament is restrainec 
in the current year by the fact that we are still in the preparatory stages: 
Next year and the year after it will be substantially higher. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a passing reference in his 
budget speech to the cost of retirement pensions, and it is important 
that this growing burden should be kept in mind in the process o7 
national stocktaking which is urgently needed. The Government 
actuary has estimated that on the old scales the cost of retiremen* 
pensions would be £238 millions in 1948, {£301 millions in 1968 ana 


be maintained by present methods and at the same time out 
liberty and peace be defended. 


whose object was to secure economic liberty, but it is becoming evident 
that full employment may become the enemy of liberty. So long ay 
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alternative employment is available in agreeable work at rising rates 
of EeAsneration, who, for example, would willingly work in a coal 
mine: 

To-day the political threat to our liberty is as great as it has been 
at any time in our history and the danger to our economic stability is 
certainly no less. If any one doubts our capacity to face and overcome 
the problems which immediately confront us and those which lie ahead, 
let us turn our minds to the position in 1940, when we stood alone 
practically unarmed and triumphed over all difficulties. If in a 
time of nominal peace we are to make the necessary efforts to preserve 
our liberty and civilisation it is a condition of success that there should 
_ be a much better and wider understanding of our economic problems 
and a more vivid presentation of the burdens which will face a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the years immediately ahead. 

The first reaction to the proposals in the budget was a feeling of 
relief that the new burdens are not so drastic as had been feared. Mr. 
Gaitskell has received and deserved much personal praise, for his 
exposition of the situation was courageous and generally clear, and he 
did not hesitate to paint a sombre picture, although he did not dwell 
upon the increasing burden of the next two years. Having regard to the 
restrictions imposed by our rigid economy, the state of public know- 
ledge and political opinion he has clearly tried to be fair. But there 
must be grave doubts if in present conditions the inflationary effect of 
an increase of no less than £973 millions in Government expenditure 
can be offset by an increase of less than £150 millions in new taxation. 
Taxation is already so high that any increase is an evil, but the increase 
of 6d. in the standard rate of income tax is probably the least injurious 
proposal. The suggested increases in the rates of retirement pensions 
are a warmly welcomed, if belated, recognition of the growing hardship 
in which a majority of pensioners have been living. There has been in 
recent years a pleasant fantasy that we enjoyed in this country a system 
of “ fair shares for all.’’ It would be nearer the truth to say that while 
the strong and well organised have managed since the war to extort 
a bigger share in the national income the old-age and other pensioners, 
as well as many living on small fixed incomes, have suffered grievously. 

The proposal to increase profits tax and to suspend the initial allow- 
ances of 40 per cent. on plant and machinery cannot fail to have a very 
serious effect on the development of industry. The greatly increased cost 
of financing stocks at their present inflated prices is creating a serious 
difficulty and already imposing a strain on industry. The combined 
rate of income and profits tax on undistributed profits will amount to 
tos. 64d. in the pound and on a full distribution of profits 13s. 3d. If 
this proposal is carried out and continued the result would be to make 
impossible the ploughing back of profits on which the modernisation 
and development of our industry depends. For some years past the 
amount of depreciation allowances for the renewal of plant and 
machinery has been the subject of urgent discussion in view of the 
constantly increasing costs of replacement, and in 1945 Sir John 
Anderson introduced the initial allowances to encourage modernisation. 
The whole question of industrial profits has been referred to a Royal 
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Commission, and a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Millard 
Tucker, K.C., was appointed in 1949 to consider the methods of come ; 
puting trading profits for taxation purposes. This committee in its } 
recently issued report argues that the initial allowances should be used | 
to provide a relief which industry must have to offset the destructive » 
effect of inflation on its fixed assets. It is not recognised that the present | 
profits tax levied on increased inventory valuations, which must in | 
due course be replaced at higher prices, is in fact an indirect capital | 
levy. The Chancellor proposes to discontinue the allowances as from | 
April 1952. If this proposal is carried out it will be a heavy burden on | 
the finance of industry, which is already strained, and the conse- | 
quences will be grave. The budget of 1951 is a stop-gap designed to 
meet. the immediate needs as fairly as is possible when taxation is | 
already so high that any increase must do harm. When account is | 
taken of the increasing burden of the next two years it is clear that this . 


must be the last budget on conventional lines. The time has come for | 


a complete overhaul of our present disorderly fiscal arrangements, 
under which, for example, some £400 millions are collected in taxes in 
order that they may be paid out again as food subsidies and which are 
riddled with rent and other subsidies, some of them just and others 
unjust. If, in a democratic society, a Government still recognises that it 
owes its authority and office to the opinion and wishes of the people, it 


must also recognise that it has a corresponding duty to inform the | 


people fully as to the nature of the tasks which lie before them so that 


they may form sound and reliable opinion. It is in this way only that | 


we can hope to create a corporate purpose and determination which 
will enable us to overcome the dangers which threaten us. 
H. GRAHAM WHITE. 
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and its Emperor as a diplomat for sixteen years, and then, after the — 


I: has been my privilege to serve the old Austro-Hungarian Empire : 


Emperor had released me from my special allegiance as an Imperial | 


Chamberlain, the Austrian Republic for twenty years—to serve in 
Washington, Petersburg, Rome, the Austrian Foreign Office, Japan, 
India, Belgium, the Caucasus and, above all, in Great Britain, where I 
was Austrian Minister from 1920-38. There was a time when Austria 
was called “Felix Austria.” When the Habsburgs acquired vast 


territories in the Netherlands, in Spain, in Italy, in Bohemia and in | 
Hungary through marriages, the saying was coined in Latin: ‘“ Others — 


are waging wars, but thou, Felix Austria, marries.”’ Since 1914, however, 


Austria has been tragically unfortunate: the old historic empire dis- 


membered, the new Austrian republic, after a remarkable recovery 


from appalling distress, first economically strangled by Hitler then | 
subjugated and forced to fight in the second world war and now, six | 


years after her liberation, still occupied by troops of the four Powers 
and denied her independence. Were I to choose a symbol of Austria’s 
* An address to the officers of Aldershot District, at Headquarters, April 3rd, 1951. 
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struggles in the years following the first world war, I would choose the 
famous group in the Vatican called Laocoon—Laocoon fighting heroic- 
ally and desperately against the overwhelming pressure of the serpents, 
his two sons around him, almost succumbing, lifting their arms for help. 

From the beginning of her existence in the Eastern Marshes in the 
tenth century, Austria has been the bulwark of Christendom against 
pagan attacks by Avars, Magyars, Slavs and Turks. During the 600 
years in which the Habsburgs ruled, their sway extended at various 
periods not only over Austria and Spain but also over large parts of 
Italy and the Netherlands. For centuries Vienna was a centre of world 
politics and culture. The Vienna Court attracted artists, scholars, 
generals and statesmen from all over the world. Beautiful palaces were 
built and rich collections formed. The latter half of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the nineteenth century in Austria were 

one of the greatest artistic periods in the world’s history. There lived 
‘in Vienna as contemporaries Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn and Schubert. 
This phenomenon of musical history was repeated in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when Brahms, Mahler and Hugo Wolf wrote 
their immortal works in that city. Great poets and brilliant painters 
also enriched the artistic life of Vienna. For a hundred years after 
Waterloo and the Vienna Congress the Danubian Monarchy remained 
politically, culturally and economically an essential factor in the 
balance of the European Powers. 

There are still inveterate detractors of the Habsburg Monarchy who, 
instead of deploring that the statesmen of the victorious Powers did 
not prevent the breaking up of the Empire into small and hostile States 
after the first world war, persist in blackening the memory of the 
Habsburg Monarchy, overlooking the fact that there are black pages 
or chapters in the history of every country. Far more scope than is 
generally realised was allowed in that Empire to the Poles, the Czechs 
and the seven other nationalities—much more than the so-called 
Succession-States accorded after the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary to their minorities. The conditions of the various nationalities 
in the old Empire were ideal compared to the reign of terror and the 
coercion to which the peoples in the satellite States are now subjected. 

In the last twenty years of the nineteenth century the position of the 
Czechs was greatly improved by many reforms. The Empire advanced 
more and more towards the equality of her nationalities. There was an 
extraordinary progress in wealth and in civilisation in which all the 
nationalities had an almost equal share. In spite of the struggle 
between various nationalities Dr. Bene’ wrote in 1908: “ People have 
often spoken about the possibility of a dismemberment of Austria. 
I don’t believe it at all ; the historic and economic bonds are too strong.”’ 
In Hungary, unfortunately, the ruling Magyars followed quite another 
policy, denying equality to the other nationalities in order to preserve 
their supremacy. But even then the road towards a thorough reform 
in favour of the minorities was not blocked for ever. The old Emperor- 
King was pressing for a wide extension of the franchise in Hungary in 
order to break the supremacy of the Magyars, and the heir-apparent, 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was known for a slavophil and for his 
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anti-Magyar tendency. One of his confidants was Hodza, later Prime # 
Minister of Czechoslovakia. Had this Archduke not been murdered at } 
Sarajevo in 1914 in order to frustrate his scheme of transforming the : 
dualism of Austria-Hungary into a trialism, uniting the south Slavs 5 
of the Empire in a separate State and federating it with Austria and | 
Hungary, the Empire might well have been preserved to the great ! 
benefit of peace and order. 7 
The victories of the Allied Powers, the terrible strain of the prolonged I 
world war, the appalling losses and sufferings of the Austrian peoples } 
and the nationalism of some of her Slav subjects, fanned by the war, , 
brought about the collapse and the dismemberment of the Habsburg ; 
Empire—a catastrophe of the greatest magnitude for Europe and indeed | 
for the world. It would have been possible for the statesmen of the } 
victorious Powers to maintain the Monarchy as a federated State, or at | 
least to insist on the formation of an economic Central European Con- - 
federation with a single currency and free movement of people and | 
goods within its borders. Thus the speedy removal of enmity, political | 
pacification and the economic recovery of the Central European people 
could have been secured. But unfortunately the statesmen missed that : 
opportunity. Harsh things have been written about the Emperor ° 
Francis-Joseph, whose task was so difficult and whose personal life so 
tragic. The letters recently published which he wrote to his great friend, 
Frau Schratt, reflect the nobility of his mind, his profound humanity * 
and his warm solicitude for the welfare of his people. I had the honour ° 
of being received by him in audience a fortnight before his death at the ! 
age of eighty-six. While answering his questions I realised how ‘ 
true Lord Rosebery’s words were: “‘ The First Gentleman of Europe.” 
What were the guiding principles of Austro-Hungarian foreign | 
policy ? Russia, after adding so enormously to her territory and | 
population in the past two centuries, still thirsted after expansion. In . 
pursuit of her plans in Europe and Asia she was working—with | 
occasional pauses—at encircling the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy from | 
Eastern Galicia and the Balkans, and thus making it more difficult | 
for Germany to oppose her political and economic ambitions. In | 
contrast to these expansionist designs, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy — 
was pursuing a strongly conservative policy aiming at preserving its | 
possessions and preventing any development in the Balkans which | 
threatened them. There was a profound difference between the policy 
of the two Foreign Ministers : Count Goluchovski and Count Aehren- . 
thal. The first, taking rather a pessimistic view having regard to the | 
internal structure of the Empire, abstained from the pursuit of any 
active foreign policy, allowing even what appeared to be favourable | 
opportunities to escape. The second held the view that the “ Austrian - 
Idea ’’ would in time come to prevail among the peoples who made up | 
the Monarchy: the idea that above the national State was a higher | 
political system, an anticipated League of Nations, and that it. was the. 
function of the Monarchy to provide the different nations settled within — 
its territory with a comfortable home and at the same time a share in 
the advantages of being members of a great European Power. He often | 
used to say: ‘ Austria-Hungary must be great, powerful and indepen- | 
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dent.”’* One of the fundamental principles of his policy was the prevent- 
ing of a pan-Slav formation along the southern frontier of the Empire, 
thus securing this frontier and the adjoining territories of Austria and 
Hungary inhabited by Slavs. 

Of the Austria created at St. Germain let me say this: After un- 
speakable sufferings and privations the Austrians succeeded in re- 
constructing their country through their own efforts, led by the great 
patriots Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg and with the magnanimous 
moral and material support of Great Britain. It was my privilege to 
lead a small commission which succeeded after arduous negotiations 
with bankers of many countries in obtaining the League of Nations’ 
loan of 27 million pounds which was of decisive assistance. Soon the 
budget showed a surplus and the Austrian schilling became so stable 
that it was nicknamed “ Alpine Dollar.’’ Now followed a period of 
readjustment and consolidation. Suddenly, however, the economic 
‘progress of Austria was sharply interrupted when in the autumn of 
1929 the spectacular American boom came to an abrupt end and 
depression spread like wildfire from one country to another. Prices 
tumbled down, production declined, unemployment grew, foreign trade 
vanished. There was a most dangerous financial crisis in Austria. 
Banks could not meet their obligations any more, which had a stagger- 
ing effect all over the world. The Austrian Government had to step 
in and to appeal again for foreign help. It took two years to obtain 
the needed 250 million schilling loan. I cannot describe my delight when 
after much hard work we succeeded at last in obtaining it. The world 
depression had dragged Austria down, but the subsequent world 
recovery gave a new impetus to her economic life. From 1933 onwards 
a clear and unmistakable upward trend was manifest in all spheres of 
the economic life. For the second time in its short history, the Austrian 
Republic had emerged successfully from a very difficult financial 
position. Confidence in Austria’s stability was restored, short-term 
commercial credits were again granted to her on the London market. 
The achievements of Austria and especially of Vienna in the spheres of 
social welfare were outstanding. 

There cannot be any doubt that Austria could have solved her 
problems without any further foreign assistance had she been able 
to maintain her national independence, but the shadow of Germany fell 
more and more upon her. The German economic penetration of Austria 
increased steadily. German capital was conspicuous in the spheres of 
banking and of many industries. After Hitler’s rise to power, the 
political and economic pressure on Austria was greatly intensified. 
German tourists were prevented from going to Austria in order to 
spread discontent among all those in that country who would suffer 
from such a measure. On July 25th, 1934, Chancellor Dollfuss was 
brutally murdered. I knew him well; he was a man of indomitable 
courage and energy combined with profound piety. He laughed good- 
humouredly with the whole world about his extraordinarily small 
stature. In Vienna they called him Milli-Metternich and they said that 
he used to walk up and down under his bed preparing speeches. 

But what about Austria’s wil to lead an independent existence ? 
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After the dismemberment in 1918 of the old Austro-Hungarian Empin 
the moral, economic and financial situation of the shaken, small ani 
isolated ‘“ New Austria was so desperate that the majority of 

Austrians thought they could save their country and their liveliho 
only by the union with the liberal “ Weimar Republic.” After thi 
seizure of power in Germany by the Nazis, and even before then, ther 
took place a profound reaction in the views and sentiments of the vas; 
majority of the Austrians. When Chancellor Dollfuss was foull/ 


frontier, waited for the Austrian adherents to rise it waited in v 
Four years later when Chancellor Dr. Schuschnigg, after his return 
his interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden where he had been bullie 
and blackmailed, courageously ordered a plebiscite to be held in Austr 
on March 13th, 1938, by which it was to be decided whether Austr: 
would remain a free and independent country or join Germany} 
All the experts with whom I discussed at the time the probable result 
the plebiscite were certain that a large majority of the Austrians would 
vote for an independent Austria, in spite of the relentless pressure anc 
the devilish propaganda exercised by Nazi Germany. Nor had = 
any doubt. It was precisely in order to forestall and prevent th: 
Austrian vote against the Anschluss that the Fuehrer hastened o 
March rith, the invasion of Austria, this small, peace-loving country 
almost completely disarmed and left without any support by th: 
Powers who had imposed and guaranteed its “‘ inalienable ” independ! 
ence. ~ 

After the subjugation and annexation of Austria, Vienna 
a grey and listless city. It was even deprived of its old historic n 
and divided into four “ Gaue”’; the Austrians who have always 
liked the over-bearing Prussians resented profoundly te be ruled 
German governors and the Gestapo and to be dragged into the 
world war. The Catholic Church was harassed and persecuted. Th f 
decent Austrians were greatly troubled by the barbarisation of thei: 
children. The working classes resented bitterly to see their unions 
Suppressed, to work much harder, and to be moved about like cattle/ 
After the annexation of Austria the gold reserve of her National Bank 
was taken over by the Reichsbank and the Austrian economy was 
completely absorbed into Germany’s war economy and her “ New 
Order.” The Austrian Credit-Anstalt which controlled Se per cent. o1 
Austria's industries and agriculture was taken over by the Deutsche 
Bank. Within a short time most of the important Austrian firms 
passed by the so-called “ Arianisation " or the exploitation of fimancia: 
difficulties into German hands. In this way all important Austrian 
industrial enterprises were absorbed into I. G. Farben, Krupp, ete., and 
particularly into the Hermann Goering Works which acquired 
control of Austria's heavy industries. Austria became against her willl 
like Czechoslovakia, one of the most important centres for the pro} 
duction of armaments, being for a long time the safest place from aij 
attacks. 

In 1044 I was approached by a deputation sent by the eine | 
prisoners of war brought to England, asking me to obtain for them 
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gre with those of the victorious Powers at the Peace Conference 
_. Germain, whereas the representatives of the new Austria, and I was 
mg were placed separately at a distance, as it were in the dock. 
jped that the position of Austria at the Peace Conference after the 
md world war would be much improved if Austrian fighting units 
fore, in December 1944, a memorandum to Mr. Churchill, then 
ame Minister. Unfortunately, the requested permission was not 
ited—I believe on security grounds. In those days I broadcast 
ri — to pian gr the recording van of the B.B.C. had 
Om Ascot as I was After my impassioned appeal from 
bed to the Austrians I lay exhausted. Tesipsmmbenisiecdaeieee eat 
ppeared again as something had gone wrong with the transmission. 
with a great effort, I had to repeat my broadcast. Since I returned 


my bp 


@ Austria many people have told me that they were much encouraged 


a. 


The time came when Hitler’s fortress Europe could not resist any 
Nore the onslaught of the Allied armies. Unfortunately, the Russian 
my advanced quicker than the others and thus Vienna and Eastern 
Austria were occupied by the Russians. Looking at the face of Vienna 
-when I visited her for the first time after the termination of the war— 
is a son looks at his mother’s face after prolonged absence, I could still 
lee the features of her once radiant beauty through the traces of intense 
iffering, care, privation and poverty. What horrified me were the 
letrible scars caused by bombing and, later on, when Vienna was 
lied, by the retreating German Army and by the Russians. I under- 
md so well that many Viennese wept when they saw the historic 
thedral of St. Stephen’s, their beloved Opera and Burgtheatre and 
er famous buildings burning like gigantic torches. 
W have visited Austria six times since the end of the war, and this 
§ what I saw and heard, having had every opportunity of speaking 
fith the leading men. In April 1945, Dr. Renner, who died recently at 
age of eighty, still in harness—a former Chancellor of Austria who 
d been sent to a concentration camp by the Nazis—was appointed 
St by the Soviet authorities and later confirmed by the four Powers 
$s Chancellor and Foreign Minister. After the elections in the same year 
© was elected President of Austria. Dr. Fig] was appointed Chancellor 
nd has remained ever since the head of the Government. He is a small 


_ 


viry man, full of energy and courage and a fervent patriot. At the first 
lections only three parties were allowed to put up candidates. These 
lections gave a majority of 85 to the Catholic People’s Party against 
6 Socialists and 4 Communists. Thus it was shown that Communism 
as no hold on Austria in spite of the Russian occupation and pressure. 
nce 1945 there has been 2 coalition Government in Austria. In the 
ction of October 1949, the People’s Party obtained 77, the Socialists 
7 | 
’ 


‘ 


7 aa 


ay 
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67, the Union of the Independents 16 and the Left Bloc 5 mandates. 
96°8 per cent. of the electorate voted. The Union of the Independents | 
appealed chiefly to the embittered and dissatisfied of all classes. 


Conservatives, Socialists and former Nazis may be found in that party. 
It is predominantly anti-clerical and pan-German. It is, however, 


a small party. Nazism like Communism thrives only in the swamp of | 
unemployment, unbearable privations and depression. It is therefore | 
of vital importance that the Austrians should receive every possible | 
assistance in their courageous and successful efforts to rebuild their | 
country. There is a strong revival of Austrian patriotism. The cata- | 
strophic and disgraceful defeat of the Hitler régime and the bullying — 
of the Austrians by the Nazis who seized all the important positions _ 


have no doubt cured most of their followers in Austria. 


There is much destruction as the result of the last war which Austria | 


was spared in the first. For instance, 22 per cent. of the houses in 
Vienna were destroyed or damaged. I was, however, delighted tosee, 
when in recent years I have taken my long sentimental walks through | 


the lovely streets of Vienna, how many of the historic buildings have 
already been restored and how steadily the reconstruction of this 
ancient city with all its admirable modern institutions for social welfare 
is progressing. Much damage was caused through looting by the 
retreating German troops and the Russians, by dismantling of factories 
and the removal of agricultural implements and livestock. Then there 
was the grave situation caused by lack of food, transport and medicak 
supplies ; the most serious under-nourishment, especially of children, 
was weakening the power of resistance against tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases imported into Austria. The food problem was much 
aggravated by the necessity of feeding about a million displaced 
persons in Austria, a source of infection, discontent and struggle. 
Then there are the armies of occupation—still in Austria after five 


years. The Austrian Government has recently energetically protested | 
against Austria still having to pay for their upkeep, which swallows up — 


one-tenth of the Austrian State Budget. 


The cruel expulsion of the German-speaking population from parts of — 
Czechoslovakia, of whom large numbers came to Austria in utter 


distress, impaired still more the food and health situation in that 
country. The division of Austria into four zones by the military 
occupation has impeded the exchange of goods and traffic, although the 
situation has now, however, improved. That after six years of liberation 
the treaty restituting to Austria her independence is still not signed is a 


crying scandal and has a detrimental effect. That treaty has been 
discussed in London, in Moscow, again in London and once more in | 


London—the deputies of the four Foreign Ministers have met more than 


two hundred times. The treaty has become almost legendary. Thereisa _ 


clash between the Moscow Declaration of 1943 which said that Austria 


| 


should be restored as a free and independent country and the Potsdam | 
Agreement of 1945 which threatens the very roots of Austria’s existence. 


A very great proportion of the Austrian assets had become German | 
assets through the annexation of Austria, and now owing to the | 
Potsdam Agreement Russia is holding a title to seize these assets in her | 


} 
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The Russians claim from Austria a lump sum of 150 million dollars, 
60 per cent. of the oil production for 30 years; 42 per cent. of the 
prospective oilfields. Moreover, they supported Yugoslavia’s claim 
that a part of Carinthia with 28,000 inhabitants should be ceded to her 
and 100 million dollars paid to her for reparations. Both these claims 
have been rejected by Austria and the three Western Powers, and 
Russia is now not supporting Yugoslavia any more. In 1949 the 
conference of the four Foreign Ministers in Paris succeeded in getting 
very close to a settlement of the various open questions of the Austrian 
State Treaty. Austria was willing to accept the Russian claims. Since 
then Soviet diplomacy, putting forward claims which have not the 
slightest connection with the Austrian Treaty, as for instance the 
question of Trieste, is delaying its conclusion. The Austrian Government 
is fully aware that Austria has to accept hard conditions, demanding 
great sacrifices, but will not submit to anything which may prejudice 
the free future of the country. The Austrian Government realises that 
the freedom of a small nation cannot be protected by juridical clauses of 
agreements but only by the real strength of a free world—so powerful 
that an aggressor dare not risk an attempt to subjugate small nations. 
The action of the United Nations in Korea has therefore been a great 
encouragement to the Austrians in their very dangerous position. 

What may have prompted the Soviet authorities to delay or to 
prevent the conclusion of the treaty with Austria ? If Russia were to 
sign the treaty there would be no legal excuse for her for remaining in 
Austria and for maintaining troops on the lines of communications to 
Hungary and Rumania. Russia may feel that Austria is too vital an 
area to leave while the cold war is going on and her relations with 
Yugoslavia are so strained. The Russians may fear the influence of a 
free and democratic Austria on the satellite States. They may hope 
that economic difficulties after the ending of Marshall Aid may force 
Austria to seek trade and assistance in the East. Just as Hitler had 
tried to put Nazism into the saddle in Austria by a putsch which led to 
the assassination of poor Dollfuss, so the Russians supported recently 
the Austrian Communist Party when it tried to exploit economic 
difficulties to stage a general strike and to cause an uprising against 
Austria’s free and democratic institutions. From many of the 1,200 
industrial enterprises seized and controlled by the Russian Visia 
organisation on the ground that they were German property, the 
Communistic workers went to harangue and to force the workers of the 
sther factories to join the strikers. This attempt failed, however, 
sompletely, even though the Soviet authorities prevented the Austrian 
solice on several occasions from intervening. Thus, signal evidence was 
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\ | 
given by the Austrians of their determination to defend their free! 
institutions against Communist aggression. Russian control on the 
Austrian frontier for the whole of its length on the Czechoslovak an 
Hungarian borders provides a very convenient and inconspicuous side-) 
entrance into the Peoples’ Democracies for goods of which the Comin- 
form countries are short, involving a loss in Customs revenue for 
Austria and of products needed by her. Similarly, Eastern Bloc goods 
have an untaxable and unrestricted entrance into the Austrian market., 
In many ways the Austrians are not yet masters of their own house ; 
there is still a Russian censorship and the legislation enacted by the 
Austrian Parliament is sometimes vetoed. In the Soviet zone thousands 
of Austrians have received prison sentences without trial and 150 
persons have disappeared without trace. I fear that the Russians will! 
not leave Austria as long as no agreement is reached with the Western) 
Powers about Germany. . 

What about the future of Austria? She has many and varied re-: 
sources and is potentially much richer than Switzerland. Her oil] 
industry is producing 14 million tons a year and, though 60 per cent. | 
of the oil will for 25 years remain Soviet property, the share left to her 
will be considerable. Much will be added to her wealth by the establish- 
ment and development of chemical industries creating that wide range 
of goods which can be produced from oil. Almost equally important are : 
the hydro-electric power stations in Austria ; the amount of coal which 
Austria had to import can be greatly reduced and she will be able to sell | 
large amounts of current to Italy and Germany, She possesses consider- 
able supplies of magnesite, timber, iron-ore, brown coal, salt, lead, zine, 
copper and graphite. She has highly developed industries and an! 
important tourist traffic. Austria was greatly assisted after the last | 
war by the generous relief received from U.N.R.R.A. Great Britain | 
has under the Intra-European Payments Scheme made sterling drawing } 
rights available to Austria as well as import quotas for the less essential | 
commodities Austria used to export to this country. Austria has also } 
received considerable loans from Great Britain. But it was chiefly) 
through Marshall Aid, so generously accorded to them, and through 1 
their own courageous and strenuous efforts that the Austrians survived, , 
reconstructed their economic life, repaired and renewed some of their : 
industrial equipment and made such remarkable progress. Their ' 
greatest and indeed vital task is to reduce public expenditure, lower : 
cost and increase the volume of production and of exports. Thus only | 
would she be able, when Marshall Aid comes to an end next year, to ) 
pay for the needed imports by her exports and to complete the renewal | 
of her industrial equipment. 

And what is Austria’s political future ? As the Vienna Times corres- - 
pondent puts it, there are four possibilities: Is Vienna to be the: 
spearhead of a new Communist drive to the westward ? Is it to become} 
a provincial capital in a new Greater Reich ? Is it to become the centre | 
of a Danubian Economic Federation? Or is it to be built up into a’ 
second Switzerland, politically isolated and even more temptingly | 
rich ? The last alternative is the most likely—but Austria does not wish | 
to become politically isolated. She wants to keep friendly relations with 
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all the States, her political orientation is, however, towards the West, 
as my own orientation has always been. She wants to become an active 
member of the United Nations. This is what the young Austrian 
Foreign Minister Dr. Gruber, a courageous leader of the resistance 
movement in the Tyrol during the war, said: ‘“ We decline to sub- 
ordinate ourselves to Soviet Russia. The Czechoslovak statesmen who 
accepted the Russian domination are to-day either émigrés, or they are 
in prison or in their graves. Austria is immune against internal revolu- 
tions. She will accept a treaty without a guarantee of her independence 
as she hopes for protection by the United Nations. She claims the with- 
drawal of all the foreign troops within go days after the signing of the 
treaty. She will then be allowed an army of 50,000, sufficient to main- 
tain order. 

I have spoken about the political and the economic forces in Austria. 
But there are, fortunately, also the spiritual forces which manifest 
themselves so clearly in Austria in the ardent revival of religion, science, 
art, music and literature and in the desire of closest co-operation with 
the United Nations. All these valuable factors will, I trust, stabilise 
Austria and enable her to play an important part in the spiritual and 
economic reconstruction of the world. 


GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN. 
(Formerly Austrian Minister at the Court of St. James’s.) 
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EEPING skies continued to cry on Good Friday as the Jal- 

VW azad pressed closer to Liverpool landing stage and impatient 
envoys from the Home Office, Foreign Office, Immigration, 
Customs, C.I.D., and so forth hurried to board the Scindia steamer 
from India. To the B.B.C. ladies and gentlemen stepping out from a 
new limousine, to the television technicians, to the news-reel men, 
the photographers and reporters, about forty to fifty in all, the agents 
of the company politely announced, “ It’s a closed ship : there may be 
an interview in the first-class saloon bar, if he consents. He has to be © 
cleared first by the special people sent from London.” When the 
officials had finished their ‘‘ clearance,’’ the reporters and technicians 
rushed to the (closed) bar to wait. Meanwhile in cabin No. 2 personages 
met Dr. Bohuslav Kratochvil, the shy man who had caused world 
interest since March 1st by a dramatic disappearance from the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in New Delhi. The cabin door was loudly locked every 
few minutes, when someone entered, and another personage left. 
By the cabin stood two men, also a former official of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Office, who now happily waved a green pass with the words, in 
English, ‘‘ Foreign Office.” To break the long silence I said, ‘“ These 
two gentlemen must be detectives.” The candour shocked him. I 
turned to the couple and added, ‘‘ You gentlemen look like detectives— 
sorrect ?”’ The Czech of yesterday seemed ready for a demonstrative 
sollapse. The younger detective smiled and to the ex-Prague official 
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I-announced, ‘“‘ This is still a country where this sort of banter is 
allowed.’ The detective commented lightly, ‘I should hope so.” 

Dr. Kratochvil appeared at last in a procession led by officials, , 
detectives, ship’s officers. He squeezed himself with characteristic } 
humility behind the empty counter of the bar, close to the shelves ; 
filled with international liqueurs. He glanced away to be reassuifea| 
by the presence of his attractive wife Helen (widow of his best friend, , 
who perished during the Nazi occupation), their son Jon, aged 23, and | 
the latter’s Czechoslovak guardian, Mme Zita Wagnerova. Cameras ; 
whirred, the boy had to look this way and that, dignified Mme Kratoch- - 
vil was silently bidden to change for a dozen different positions. Mean- - 
while the reporters, many nursing weary newspaper cuttings about the } 
former Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court : 
of St. James’s, began. They courteously and tactfully asked the envoy ' 
to spell out his name, which he did, “ B for brother, o for olive, h for > 
Huss.”’ (Was that the trust they placed on spelling of names in our ° 
newspapers ? ) 

The doctor’s English was good, idiomatically sound, and clear. The : 
Press noted Dr. Kratochvil is of slim build, holds high a fine dome, 
imposing forehead. The thin level lips are as striking as, at 48, the tired, 
mobile, tragically uncertain, deep-set eyes. The hands seldom come to 
assist a phrase, for a philosopher lacks the Hyde Parker’s worldly ' 
prescience. Some reporters now concentrated on the names of the wife, 
the child, the governess. The former professor, whose father was a | 
Moravian teacher, obliged. In a few moments, before schoolboy ' 
questions were resumed, he said what he wished, that he had first to | 
call at the Foreign Office. Until then he could not reveal “ all I think 
should be revealed.”” He offered, nevertheless, a theme for resignation 
from the ambassadorship : ‘‘ Social betterment is impossible by putting | 
men’s minds into a mental prison, as in my country to-day.” In! 
1938 events had shown in his country that Hitler was not to be trusted ; ; 
more recent happenings were evidence that ‘‘it would be a mistake : 
to take the words of the Russians for deeds.’”” He had received a1 
curiously worded request from his Government to travel for ‘‘ consulta- « 
tions’ in Prague, and decided that, if he returned, his life would be in | 
danger. Four English and Indian friends had helped him to arrange : 
the family’s departure from the Embassy, as dawn broke. ‘“ Mr. and | 
Mrs. and Master Smith” went by train to Bombay, with “ Mrs. . 
Jones ’’ (Mme Wagnerova), and thence in the Jal-azad. He was: 
proposing to try to earn his living in England, would work for the ° 
freedom of his country, and inform British and world public opinion i 
of the present state of his people’s affairs. His father, aged 78, had! 
written him (rather courageously) saying, ‘‘ Don’t mind me; I am) 

very old.”” Maybe, he was not sure, his old mother had just died. | 

Then I joined the exiled family, to drink coffee and eat sandwiches. . 
I looked at the man I had first met four years ago, shortly after his ; 
arrival as Jan Masaryk’s selection for Ambassador in London. I had! 
seen Jan Masaryk in tears in 1938 in Grosvenor Place, over troubles ; 
with Neville Chamberlain. I had later seen frustrated President | 
Benes in the house. I listened there in 1947 to Dr. Kratochvil’s ordeals ; 
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in Nazi prisons from 1940 to 1945, where for months he was kept on a 
diet of one herring a day, for the crime of sending information to Dr. 
Benes in London on films the size of a postage stamp, also for distri- 
buting instructions to the Czech underground movement. I was awed 
in his Embassy and at my home by his bearing, the grade of his defiance 
of the butchers of Lidice, even of the masters of prisons in or near Berlin. 
In June 1948, when Dr. Kratochvil returned from a visit to Prague after 
the February coup d'état, I wondered, as we spoke, if his heart still 
remained in the post. 

On Easter Saturday I drove Dr. Kratochvil to the edge of the 
Serpentine, in empty Hyde Park, where we listened silently to pasty- 
faced children laughing, saw their feeding the permanently hungry swans. 
We discussed afresh what was said by reporters as the train reached 
Euston. One, for instance, declaimed, “Have you given up all 
links with the Communists ? You must say something fresh to us this 
evening, for what you declared in Liverpool this morning is now stale.”’ 
Dr. Kratochvil had struggled uneasily with hoots of impatient drivers, 
with whistles of engines, with travellers’ instructions to porters, as he 
answered wearily, “‘ Is there any need for me to say anything after the 
letter I sent to the Government in Prague ?”’ But some gentlemen of 
the Press, only memorising the interview, or writing with pencils on 
envelopes (I saw two using normal notebooks) were not curious. Yet 
the Indian papers printed the document in full on March 6th, five days 
after the envoy had disappeared from the Embassy, six days after he 
had lunched with Mr. Nehru and visited the President of India. The 
papers there also announced that M. Novikov, Soviet Ambassador, 
and Dr. Milos Ruppeldt, First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Embassy, 
had branded Dr. Kratochvil “ guilty of a betrayal of his country.” 
What had the envoy declared to Prague? He sent the letter early in 
February, shortly after the arrest of Dr. Vladmir Clementis, Masaryk’s 
successor as Foreign Minister, and on receipt of the ‘ consultation ”’ 
telegram from Dr. Clementis’s successor at the Czernin Palace. In the 
opening sentence of the letter is the key to his allegations of what has 
happened since February 1948. “I have realised more and more that 
the confidence of the people has been betrayed, that the independence 
and integrity of the state have been gradually forfeited, that the 
natural resources of the country have been robbed, that the work of the 
people has been exploited, that under false slogans Labour has been 
diverted to produce war material, that the nation has been demoralised, 
as it is obliged to conceal its true feelings, that there is no independent 
foreign and home policy any more.” Czechoslovakia’s culture was, 
Dr. Kratochvil felt, without doubt, European. “ The European 
tradition combines the belief in reason, in humaneness, in equality. 
The suppression of any one of them would bring devastating results 
and you have no right to prevent the Czechoslovak people from living 
fully and freely within this spiritual European community. Indian 
newspapers, which lack spicy divorce cases and film stars’ matrimonial 
adventure news, devoted many columns to examining the significance 
of the letter and determined it was a ‘‘ full-blooded indictment ” of the 


régime of the republic. 
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Of historic interest, I think, for it has not previously been revealed, , 
is the “ strange ” telegram that reached Dr. Kratochvil about February » 


roth, fortuitously near the time of the arrest of Dr. Clementis. As far 


as he remembers it, this is the text ; ‘“ Come to Prague for consultations | 
concerning situation in the Far East and the Middle East in connection | 


with the Korean question, the membership of China in United Nations 
and the Imperialistic policies of the United Kingdom and the United 


States in the Far East. Prepare your report on the political standing | 
and points of view of the Indian Government. We are expecting you | 


in the near future.”” Dr. Kratochvil smiled contemptuously, and the 


iF 


! 


grimace is rare with him ; we were now back in the modest flat in | 


Kensington, physically not far from the sumptuous Embassy where we . 
had played together two years previously with his little boy. He} 


t 


7 


commented icily, ‘‘ I knew there was no independent Czech policy... 
This telegram was naive, an effort to make me feel an important man, 


But I am more ripe than that.”’ 


Early in January two new Third Secretaries arrived at the Embassy ' 
and one of them, Dr. Kratochvil told me, was sent by the Ministry of the | 
Interior. A new radio telegraphist also came. They entered the » 
Ambassador’s private dining room in January without even knocking ° 


and behaved with “ considerable discourtesy ”’ on noting flowers on the 


table. About this time the Ambassador’s wife fell ill. One of the | 


secretaries did not trouble to knock at the door and walked in, to find 


her in bed—in the Ambassador’s private quarters. “‘ Privacy became | 
out of the question ; I had to take special steps to ensure that my ° 
private correspondence reached me first. When I wished to discuss | 
things with my family, I did not know whether the conversation was | 
really private. So we always talked over matters during a drive in the | 
car. Tension had been rising for a month, all through January. Mem- | 


bers of my staff had earlier insisted that I ought to go to the Soviet © 
Embassy—for political talks, and not only for protocol visits, on my — 


arrival, and for formal receptions. But I refused. They also stressed | 
that they themselves should be invited to luncheons or dinners in my | 


Embassy, as this ‘ would be better politically .. But I realised they 


merely wished to control everything. They were not asked. I refused to | 
yield to moral pressure. There was a row, also because they wanted | 
me to visit Calcutta to speak politics in what is reputedly a progressive | 
movement’s centre. I refused. I did not visit Calcutta although I had © 
wished to see it. The arrival of the Third Secretaries made matters 
worse, for they were, I think, the first exports of the group trained in © 


a school for diplomatists who are members of the proletariat.”’ 
‘““Many months ago”’ he decided to turn—‘“‘to make my position clear.” 


I said, ““ Remember you are the former Ambassador in London and | 


Delhi. What would you say as a message to the West about your change 


in the middle of this ruthless cold war?” Dr, Kratochvil thought | 
slowly, studied notes he had made, replied, with deliberation, that 
justice was more precious than peace, adding, ‘Show that the | 
democratic system works, and deprive the Communists of their talking | 


points. Guarantee the safety of all nations. Convince the Kremlin that 


it cannot get things it wants without war.’’ Earlier I had said jocularly » 
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hat I found him hard to cross-examine. Smilingly Dr. Kratochvil 
eplied, “ You can see it is difficult to get something out of me, because 
a result of many years of underground work during the war, I have 
eveloped a strange attitude to publicity. I shrink from unveiling my 
houghts.’’ He went on, ‘“‘ In 1945 I described Fascism as ‘a creator 
f hatred of one man by another, slavery, common public lying, 
umanity, coldness of heart and stupidity of mind.’ In my recent 
etter to Prague I wrote, ‘I stand by this definition when thinking of 
our deeds.’ ”’ 
At 48 Dr. Kratochvil begins a new life. For the authorities in 
ague the knowledge that a man who for four years has seen the top- 
cret dispatches from sundry Embassies in key cities, also Prague’s 
nfidential messages and advice, is often visiting the British Foreign 
ce, must cause many serious reflections. If Dr. Kratochvil, in the 
exact fashion set by his predecessor in Delhi, has turned away from 
his Government, three years after the February 1948 coup, what 
assurance can be felt that other top diplomatists are not doubting ? 
This, now, is a new world of diplomacy, with national feelings, frontiers, 
emotions, loyalties, ideologies, political faiths mixed in a manner our 
successors will, I hope, find it easier to catalogue. 


GEORGE BILAINKIN. 
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N May 5th of this year the people of Ethiopia, the official name 
(): Abyssinia, will be celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
return of their beloved Emperor to Addis Ababa, the capital 

city, after the Italians had been routed by the allied Commonwealth 
and Ethiopian armies. The Emperor had been for just five years away 
from his country, and during the Italian occupation most of the time 
in England. When Mussolini declared war on Britain in June 1940, the 
Emperor immediately flew to Khartum where the campaign of libera- 
tion was planned in consultation with British officers, and Ethiopian 
troops were trained. The Italians were overcome by the swiftness of the 
advance from south and north in less than four months of fighting. 
There followed a period of British Military Administration ; but in 
January 1942, by a treaty with the British Government, the Emperor 
was restored to full sovereignty and to responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the country with the aid of a British Military Mission. It is from 
this date that the remarkable progress to be describedin thisarticle began. 
When the Emperor came to the throne in 1930 Ethiopia was partly 

1 feudal country, some provinces being under hereditary chieftains, 
most of whom were very conservative, and some covertly opposed 
to the Emperor’s reforms, especially to the abolition of slavery. The 
Emperor lost no time, however, in beginning the modernisation of his 
country. Some foreign advisers were appointed, and in July 1931 he 
oroclaimed the grant of a constitution: Amongst other things this set 
1p a Parliament of two Houses: the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
members of the former being appointed by the Crown largely from 
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amongst the nobility, former Ministers of State, retired judges and 
other high officers, and members of the latter by provincial governors| 
from lists proposed by local chiefs. The constitution safeguards the 
fundamental human rights, and foreshadows popular election of 
members of the Chamber of Deputies when the time is ripe. 

When Mussolini annexed Ethiopia it was united with the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland with the title Italian East Africa,, 
under Marshal Graziani as viceroy. The Fascist Government had no 
thought of encouraging self-government in any colony, and they 
established direct rule, abolishing all Ethiopian institutions. So little 
did they understand the people that there was constant friction and 
hostility which flared up into open rebellion and guerrilla warfare when 
they attempted to collect taxes. Cruel repression followed, whole; 
districts being laid waste, the peasants being shot or collected in) 
concentration camps. Thousands were executed without even the: 
semblance of a trial by a military tribunal.* Thousands of Ethiopians| 
fled the country during the Italian occupation and were maintained 
in Kenya, the Sudan, Palestine and Britain at first by British charitable 
funds and later by the British Government. Those who remained in 
their country have vivid memories of personal suffering and bereave- 
ments; and hatred and suspicion of the Italian Government, not 
individual Italians, is still so strong that the Ethiopian Government 
has felt constrained to delay the re-establishment of diplomatic : 
relations with Italy. 

It is against this background that the achievements of the past ten : 
years should be estimated. The Emperor foresaw, even whilst only | 
Regent, that the modernisation of the administration would require the : 
services of a number of young Ethiopians educated abroad, and he 
provided scholarships for this purpose at his own expense until Govern- - 
ment scholarships could be made available. The Italians distrusted | 
these young men, and about eighty or ninety of them were murdered | 
or executed. Consequently after the Restoration there were but a} 
score of foreign educated young men qualified for the business of / 
administration. Education has remained, therefore, the Emperor’s : 
primary concern. There are Ministers in charge of all other subjects ; ; 
but he himself is his own, Minister of Education, assisted by a Vice- - 
Minister in charge of the office work and a foreign adviser, in this case : 
a Canadian. 

During the war the late Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland | 
were under military administration by Britain as the occupying power. . 
Their future, together with that of Libya, remained 'to be determined. . 
Mr. Eden had given an assurance in Parliament during the war that : 
these territories would not be returned to Italy ; but their future status 5 
proved to be too controversial a question to be settled in 1946 at the ? 
conference in Paris which settled the Peace Treaty with Italy. The > 
Council of Foreign Ministers, representing the United States, Britain, , 
France and Russia, was charged with the task of deciding their future ; ; 


e * See Heaunyals KG Tighon Ree Barnes Submitied to the United Nations War Crimes 
ommission, published for the Imperial Ethiopian Government by M . Si in | 
Marshall Ltd. 2 vols., prices 3s. 6d. and 2s. Gan beri sogbntees 
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but it was provided that, if they failed to do so within a year of ratifica- ~ 
tion of the treaty, the question should be remitted to the Assembly of 
the United Nations. The Foreign Ministers failed to agree and the 

Assembly became seised of this difficult question at the autumn 
meeting of 1948. Other pressing business made it impossible to deal 
with the future of the Italian colonies before the adjournment for 
Christmas, so a special session was called for April-May 1949. As no 
agreement was reached then the matter came up again at the autumn 
meeting of that year, at which Somaliland was restored to Italy on 
_trusteeship. Again no proposal regarding Eritrea obtained the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The Assembly this time fell back on the device 
of a further investigation of the wishes of the people of Eritrea, and a 
“Tew commission was sent out to cover the ground already traversed 

by the Commission of Inquiry sent out by the Foreign Ministers in 
1947, and corroborated its findings. € 

With new evidence of the growing desire of the majority of the popu- 
lation of Eritrea for union with Ethiopia a committee of the autumn 
Assembly devised a compromise scheme wrongly called ‘‘ federation.” 
It should be called union with Ethiopia, subject to local self-govern- 
ment in Eritrea; the position of Northern Ireland in the United 
Kingdom is a close analogy. The plan provides for the establishment 
in Eritrea of a legislature of two Houses and an executive Government 
which will have charge of all domestic affairs, for example : education, 
public health, land laws and land tax, public works, and so forth, whilst 
the “‘central’’ Government at Addis Ababa will be responsible for 
foreign affairs, currency, foreign trade, and the collection of customs 
duties. Eritrea is, however, to be credited with the duties collected on 
imports consumed within its territory and on exports originating 
therein—an arrangement which might cause friction and should be 
reconsidered. Eritrea is to send members to the Chamber of Deputies 
of the Empire in proportion to population, and there is to be a Federal 
Council, constituted of equal numbers of representatives of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. This seems peculiar when one considers that the popu- 
lation of Ethiopia is about 15,000,000 and that of Eritrea less than 
I,000,000 ; but the Council should be regarded as a negotiating body 
to overcome disagreements and not one to reach decisions by majority 
vote. A United Nations Commissioner, Sefior Eduardo Anze Matienze, 
of Bolivia, was appointed to prepare Eritrea for union with Ethiopia, 
his first task being to draft the constitution, in which he will be assisted 
by advisers and will consult the present British Chief Administrator 
and the Ethiopian Government. 

The strenuous and unremitting efforts made by the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment since the end of the war to secure the addition of Eritrea to its 
territory did not arise from a desire for imperialistic expansion, as was 
widely thought at first. The highlands of Eritrea and Tigré are the cradle 
of the Christian people of Ethiopia. Ancient monuments and traditions 
prove this, as well as the existing similarity of race and culture. Some 
2,000 years ago the tribes then composing Ethiopia, began moving 
southward. and gradually occupied the central plateau of the present 
Empire; but the highlands of what is now called Eritrea remained 


; 
| 
| 
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an integral part of Ethiopia until they were conquered by the Italians | 


following their landing at Massowah in 1885. That port had always 


served northern Ethiopia ; but from that date she was entirely cut off | 
from the sea by Italian, British and French colonies. Access to the | 
sea will broaden the outlook of the Ethiopian people and will stimulate | 
the economic development of the country. The Ethiopian mercantile | 
marine, now consisting of three small ships trading in the Red Sea, | 


based on Jibuti, is sure to grow. 


The Italian occupation was not all loss. It gave the country some | 
magnificent main roads with tar macadam surfaces, though the | 
Ethiopian Government has been put to much expense in rebuilding the | 
bridges, most of which were blown up by the Italian forces in their | 
retreat. A loan from the World Bank is helping to complete the restora- 


tion and extension of the road system. The Italians also built many 


useful offices, shops and houses, The immaterial gain was substantial. | 
The occupation unified the country as nothing else could have done in | 
five years. Guerrilla bands roamed the country hundreds of miles from 


their homes, and very many thousands were transported by the Italians 


for forced labour or to concentration camps over long distances. | 
Growing knowledge of their country and common hatred of the invader | 


broke down provincialism and aroused a national consciousness, which 
remains and grows with the spread of education. The long agitation 
by the Ethiopico-Eritrean Unity Society has taught the townsmen at 
least something about the United Nations and foreign countries ; and 
amongst the younger generation there is growing a keen ambition to 


help their country to a prominent place amongst the nations of the — 
world. Amongst other unifying influences are the modern facilities 
for rapid travel by road, rail and aeroplane, and last, but by no means | 


least, a universal admiration of:and love for their Emperor. 


American politicians have at last realised that an Emperor need not | 
be a despot controlling and repressing his subjects from a closely — 


guarded palace. They find in Ethiopia an Emperor who is a leader of his 
people, who goes about seeing them in their homes, in their schools, in 
their workshops ; they find a man of vision whose one ambition is the 
welfare of his people, to weld them into a nation and to bring them the 
benefits of the arts and sciences of the West. Education is his great 
enthusiasm, and his personal influence has led to Ethiopia’s expenditure 
on education being a larger proportion of total revenues than that 
of any other country. There are nearly three hundred foreign teachers— 
Swedish, American, Canadian, British, Egyptian and Indian—in 


Government schools ; and foreign missions have been encouraged to 
establish schools by free grants of land. There are some 55,000 pupils © 
in over 600 Government schools, of which six are secondary schools | 
in which the teaching is mainly in English ; about a dozen are upper 
primary schools, and the rest primary schools in towns and villages. — 
There is extensive boarding accommodation attached to some of the — 


secondary schools; and the Hailé Selassié secondary school has 


recently been enlarged to accommodate some 600 pupils. Addis — 


Ababa is one of the overseas centres in which the London Matriculation 
Examination is held every summer. 
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There are several special educational institutions ; a teachers’ 
training college, a commercial school, a technical training school, 
which is to be developed into an engineering college, the Army Officers’ 
Training School, and the Ethiopian Air Force Training School. A great 
project has just been started: a University College, staffed and 
equipped at present to teach arts and science subjects up to inter- 
mediate standard and, when funds permit, to be developed into a 
university. Two features of education in Ethiopia illustrate the Emper- 
or’s wisdom: his encouragement of the education of girls who form 
about 25 per cent. of all pupils, and the continuation of the sending of 
both boys and girls to study abroad. Altogether there are about 
350 students being educated in foreign countries—over a hundred at 
schools and universities in Britain, and others in the United States, 
Canada and France, and at the American colleges at Cairo and Beirut. 
Public health is receiving attention. There are health officers and 
‘sanitary inspectors in the principal towns. The World Health Organisa- 
tion assisted with a mission of advice and in the training of the inspec- 
tors. The arts and crafts are not being neglected. There is a small school 
of fine art in Addis Ababa, and there are training classes in various 
crafts, including cotton spinning by hand and weaving. There is also 
a State Library, with a large collection of English and French books. 

This cultural development is only possible because economic con- 
ditions in Ethiopia provide the basis of sound public finance. Financial 
reform was begun soon after the restoration with the help of British 
advisers. Many old provincial taxes were abolished and a graduated 
land tax and tithe were substituted, the official assessment being 
checked by local committees. The main sources of revenue are the land 
tax, customs duties on imports and certain exports, and excise. Con- 
siderable revenue is also being derived from the State gold mines, which 
are now being equipped with modern plant. A new currency, managed 
by the State Bank, was introduced about five years ago with an Ethiop- 
ian dollar to replace the old Maria Theresa dollars. At first it was tied 
to sterling at 2s. ; but when Britain devalued Ethiopia did not, and the 
dollar has remained tied to gold and the United States dollar, and is 
now worth about 2s. 104d. sterling. This was possible partly because 
Ethiopia is a gold producing country ; but mainly because it exports 
coffee and hides to America. The maintenance of parity with gold has, 
however, hit many of the peasant farmers severely, exports of wheat 
and oilseeds becoming severely restricted. The following figures record 
the growth of foreign trade since conditions became more settled after 


the war: 


Year ending Exports Imports 
September roth* $Eth. $Eth. 

1945 34,876,769 38,217,615 

1946 74,617,551 54,160,997 

1947 89,430,131 69,035,733 

1948 89,172,985 112,120,407 

1949 77,191,200 90,984,804 

1950 68,288,543 74,649,877 


* The Ethiopian new year begins on September 11th. 
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The exports are mainly coffee, and hides, now both selling at high | 
prices, forest products, and tobacco, fruit and other agricultural 
specialities in small quantities. The imports include motor-cars, buses, , 
lorries, tractors, machinery, and European and American goods, | 
necessary and luxury, in great variety. It should be added, however, , 
that to maintain the exchange rate it was necessary recently to intro- - 
duce exchange control, operated by the State Bank, and permits to) 
import luxury goods are restricted. 

Industrial development is taking place mainly in Addis Ababa and | 
in towns on the Jibuti railway. The power-driven factories include: 
three roller flour mills, a coffee cleaning plant, a modern cotton spinning } 
and weaving mill, a tannery, factories making shoes, raincoats, carpets, , 
plywood, gunny bags, oils and soap. An extension of the railway to) 
Sidamo in the fertile south-west is under survey, but the most promising | 
development of communications is in the air. Ethiopian Air Lines, , 
a State undertaking operated by Americans, connects the principal | 
towns by flights three times weekly and connects with international air : 
lines by two flights weekly to Cairo, Aden and Nairobi. The 
services are so well patronised that Ethiopian Air Lines is one of the 
few in the world that makes a profit. 

All this development depends on security. A mobile police force, 
trained by British officers, patrols the frontiers with Italian Somaliland, 
Kenya and the Sudan, preventing the troublesome raids and frontier : 
incidents of the past. The army of about 30,000 men has been trained 
by the British Military Mission, largely at the expense of Britain ; but 3 
the Mission has just concluded its duties and is returning to England. | 
The air force, officered and trained by Swedes, is being rapidly developed, , 
with fighters and fighter-bombers ; for Ethiopia does not intend to be 
again practically defenceless in case of invasion. If peace be maintained, , 
this virile African people will make great strides in the next ten years. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


1851-1951 
Prestary 3 the most striking characteristic of mid-nineteenth- - 


century England was the religious vigour and sincerity of all 

classes of the population and of all denominations. Many churches ; 
and other places of worship were built ; numerous hymns, including ; 
Henry Francis Lyte’s “‘ Abide with Me,” were written. The happiness ; 
of Victoria’s reign was attributable largely to this adamant religious ; 
feeling which enabled Englishmen to make their approach to life in a 
manner that exemplified the development of strong character through | 
humility and self-discipline. Freedom of thought, agnosticism, and the : 
sciences were able to run in double harness with genuine national piety, | 
because dogma, not ethics, was challenged, and the conflict remained | 
superficial. Idealistic ideas of pacifism and disarmament arose : 
from this happy harmony, for the Englishman in the isolation of ' 
this island, insular in his outlook, forgot that continental countries 


| 
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were not concerned with morality in politics or in policy. Hence 
the wide Nonconformist support given to Gladstone, who sought 
_ implement idealistic liberalism in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. ; 

The serenity of the age was founded upon peace. The ultimate 
defeat of Napoleon seemed an object lesson to discourage world- 
conquering ambitions. In an atmosphere of security from without, and 
in the assurance of self-righteousness and superiority, the middle class 
developed, grew in strength, acquired wealth and influence, and estab- 
lished the industrial age, which in its turn created the great town- 
dwelling proletariat. The census of 1851 revealed that half the people 
were urban. England was already “ the workshop of the world,” and 
the bad housing conditions arising from concentration of the population 
began to attract attention. Lord Shaftesbury’s investigations revealed 
people living in cellars—indeed, sometimes more than one family 
sharing a cellar or a single room. He raised a voluntary subscription 
and established model lodging-houses. These were kept clean, and their 
immunity from epidemics (particularly cholera) induced the Govern- 
ment to pass, in 1851, an Act providing for the inspection of common 
lodging-houses, and brought about at the same time the repeal of the 
window tax. The reformed municipal authorities had been given, by 
the Public Health Act of 1848, extensive powers of jurisdiction, but 
they were slow to realise their responsibilities. Gradually, however, 
through the enlightening work of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, it 
dawned upon them that sanitation and sewage were subjects for 
serious consideration, and that drinking-water and drainage should be 
kept as widely apart as possible. 

The democratic constitution of town government enabled matters of 
public welfare to influence the vote, and from about 1851, when the 
enfranchised citizens began to understand their own importance as a 
factor in urban improvement, progress was steady, till the local 
authorities were lighting and paving the streets, cleaning and draining 
them ; building homes, providing transport, gas and electricity, main- 
taining first-class public libraries, baths and wash-houses. The work of 
the municipal councils has now, of course, become the preoccupation 
of the Government. 

One hundred years ago the great movement from authoritarianism 
to mass-judgment was evolved. To-day we have gone full circle, and 
are rapidly stiffening in the rigor mortis of State, instead of class, 
control. Then the critical faculty was developed, and with it apprecia- 
tion of both literature and art. It was the age of Tennyson, of Thackeray 
and of Dickens. The English sense of humour was losing the crude 
angles of vulgarity, and was becoming suitable for home con- 
sumption. Punch was making rapid strides and jostling with 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac for the first place in public esteem. 
Thomas Hood was in demand. To-day, though some good poetry may 
be written, little is published, and no one could live on the proceeds, 
while ‘‘ English” humour has become Americanised. In the ‘fifties 
there was a wide demand for pictures. Notwithstanding the importance 
of Ruskin’s opinion, even a bad artist was not a poor one, for much 
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money was to be made by the copyist who supplied the reproductions | 
of old and new masters that to-day are produced (if at all) on the 
printing press. a 

The mid-Victorian age discovered children, took a sympathetic 
interest in games, and provided toys of a quality and on a scale never 
before dreamed of. The Queen herself, in her childhood, had possessed 
numerous dolls (more than three hundred), but not one of these had 
cost over sixpence. They were of the wooden, “‘ Dutch-doll”’ variety. | 
Kingsley with his Water Babies and much of Dickens’ work opened the’ 
door, while Grimm’s and Hans Andersen’s fairy tales invaded us, , 
gaining an easy victory. In 1855 Thackeray published The Rose and the 
Ring (now outmoded), and, soon after, Lewis Carroll created Alice, , 
who, in spite of illustrations in modern dress, is still with us, young and | 
sweet as ever. Here was the beginning of the end of neglect and ull- - 
usage of children, but of course public awareness was slow in developing § 
outside the home. Lord Shaftesbury’s Mines Act of 1842 prohibited | 
the employment of children under ten in the pits, but little boys were » 
still employed as chimney sweeps. 

In 1851 English family life was at its peak. Most homes were happy, , 
most families united. There was, true enough, a tendency to masculine ! 
dominance ; the father, and in his absence the eldest son, being absolute 
in his authority and control in all except matters of household manage- 
ment. Nevertheless women were by no means downtrodden. They were, , 
on the contrary, treated with consideration and respect, and they ° 
enjoyed a chivalrous reverence that is lacking to-day. The Victorian | 
woman and girl did not invade the City, swamp the professions, or put — 
up for Parliament ; she did, however, from the unassailable fastness of ° 
her domestic supremacy, wield an enormous influence over her husband | 
and sons, and through their respect for her she exerted a governing ° 
influence on their lives ; thus her views and opinions were given every ’ 
consideration in public affairs. There were no cocktail parties where ‘ 
young people of both sexes, complete strangers, mingled on terms of | 
immediate intimacy ; but there were “‘ kettledrums,” tea parties at 
which young men and women, meeting on terms of social decorum, 
ee opinions on art, literature and the newly popular “‘ nature — 
study.” 

John Stuart Mill need not have attacked the bondage of convention 
or championed the right of woman to a free life and thought. She 
already had that freedom : Florence Nightingale typified it, the Bronté 
sisters expressed it. One hundred years of emancipation seem to show 
that the Englishwoman has lost something of a far greater value than. 
the sum of all the things she has gained. Semi-nudity, which now seems 
to be a prerequisite to participation in games and other outdoor 
pursuits, does not make of the modern girl a better player than her 
Victorian counterpart, dignified and elegant, when engaged at croquet | 
or at archery, and clad in simple and becoming costume. The horse- | 
woman to-day, astride, in jodhpurs, displays at least no greater 
equestrian skill than did the Victorian girl in full skirt sitting side- | 
saddle. Mrs. Bloomer’s costume reform was not necessary. Florence 
Nightingale went to the Crimean War with her skirt on, and established 
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the great nursing profession without herself or her companions being 
enfranchised. If the woman of the period did not receive the same 
education as her brother, she was, in fact, being deprived of nothing of 
teal value to life as it had to be lived ; for though public schools grew 
rapidly in number, and were organised on the lines of Dr. Arnold’s 
reformed Rugby, with religious instruction and outdoor games as part 
of the curriculum, far too much stress was laid on the classics to meet 
the real educational needs of the industrial age. The object of middle- 
class schooling seemed to be one of enabling the sons of the rich uncouth 
pioneers of industry (Matthew Arnold’s “ Philistines”) to become 
gentlemen, take seats in Parliament, and enter the professions. If that 
indeed was its object, it succeeded admirably. 

The secular as well as the religious leaders of the time were exquisitely 
conscious of their duty to the public, and in spite of overcrowding and 
other evils of the growing urban centres, tremendous efforts were made 
to introduce culture to the masses. Though there was no real Education 
Act till after 1867, the seeds were planted during the ’fifties. The 
voluntary social workers of the day were first and foremost educators. 
“ Self-help ”’ was the stimulant of the time, just as to-day “ State aid ” 
is the narcotic. “ Equality ” was to be attained by dragging the lower 
levels upward, not by striking the higher down. 

It was between 1850 and 1860 that the watchman was ousted by the 
policeman. This change was influenced by the concentration of popula- 
tion and by the acquisition of property by the many. Soon after the 
Metropolitan Police Force was established by Peel in 1829 the con- 
stable was an object of contempt or ridicule, but by 1850 (even earlier) 
every county and borough employed a police force organised on 
Metropolitan lines. By 1851 the railway, too, had lived down ridicule 
and had become an established feature of modern life. The days of 
wild speculation and spectacular financial crashes were at an end, the 
canals had lost their trade, the turnpike roads were no longer enlivened 
by the coaching horn, the posting inns were in decline. There were 
more than 5,000 miles of railway track carrying heavy goods and 
passenger traffic all over the country. 

Steam haulage, however, did not sound the death-knell of horse- 
transport ; the internal combustion engine, fifty years later, did that. 
Families still possessed their equipages. The clatter of hoofs, the 
creaking of harness and the tinkle of cab-bells provided the melody of 
the London song ; the accompanying bass arose from the gruff rumbling 
of iron-clad wagon and carriage wheels on the flint-dressed roads. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Low on the sand and loud on the stone the last wheel 
echoed away ” stirs no auditory memories in the modern mind. The 
Electric Telegraph Company’s wires ran alongside the railway tracks, 
and this new means of communication speedily overcame all prejudice. 
The Prince Consort’s Chancellorship of Cambridge University was 
arranged by telegram in 1847. Mid-nineteenth century was the age of 
the ironmasters. More than half the ferrous metal in use throughout 
the world was mined on this island and conveyed overseas in British 
ships. These vessels were themselves largely iron-hulled, though ten 
years or more passed before they were steam-propelled. Our export 
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trade was four timés that of the United States, and equal to, if not in - 
excess of, that of the whole of continental Europe. i 
So great was the prosperity and well-being of the time that, notwith- | 
standing the recurring epidemics and the general lack of hygiene and | 
medical control, the census of 1851 revealed an increase in population 
that seemed alarming ; emigration aid societies directed enterprising | 
people to the Colonies, thus keeping the family together within the | 
Empire in spite of the fabulous opportunities for material progress , 
offered by the desperately underpopulated U.S.A. Prosperity, together | 
with the appreciation of the arts and sciences so painstakingly patronised | 
by the Prince Consort, created a huge demand for objects of cultural | 
value in the best taste as laid down by William Morris, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown. It brought into being, too, the spurious and | 
the inferior. Many of the newly rich possessed neither taste nor culture, — 
but were avidly imitative. Albert Smith, in his Sketches of the Day, 
gives us an intimate peep into the home of the Lacquers where “ the - 
ornaments are innumerable...a French clock surmounted by an |. 
Ariadne, which young Lacquer insists is taken from the original in the | 
Walhalla of Leicester Square, although his mother is constantly begging | 
and praying that he will not allude to those dreadful low places.... 
The card bowl is of china with one or two gilt doves round it .. . there : 
is a leaning tower of Pisa... there are cups, and saucers . . . inkstands, | 
handbells, and papier-mdché nothing-cases...” ; but the inventory, | 
bad as it is, records the existence of not a single thing one-half so hideous 
as most modern objects moulded in “‘ plastic.’”” Besides ugly ornaments, | 
cumbersome, uncomfortable and ostentatious furniture flooded the : 
market, Rich red mahogany was wantonly dissipated. 
On May Ist, 1851, the Queen and Prince Consort opened the Great | 
Exhibition—for which the Crystal Palace had been constructed in | 
Hyde Park. This ambitious enterprise, although stigmatised by Oscar ° 
Wilde as “ The Great Exhibition of International Vulgarity,’”’ was the ! 
very antithesis of vulgarity ; it was the mirror of honest workmanship / 
and great endeavour. Every stand was overcrowded with exhibits, not ' 
from any lack of space but in accordance with the demands of public : 
taste ; for a prosperous people who ate heartily of the roast beef of old | 
England and drank deep of her malted liquor were accustomed to ) 
cornucopian blessedness. Every exhibit was hypertrophied, ornate and | 
florid, wrought in a spirit of generous magnificence, as, for example, the : 
giant pocket-knife with 1851 blades, which is still on view in the shop ) 
window of its ingenious maker. Each article shown had been produced | 
with loving care, and with the application of high craftsmanship. Even | 
the artificial bronze statuettes, cast in zinc, were carefully executed ; ; 
and though the subjects were cloyingly sentimental and devoid of { 
enduring artistic qualities, they were produced in order to enrich the : 
mind and beautify the home. The arts and sciences of 1851 burst into } 
full flower in that vast conservatory ; and if, after all, they failed in| 
their most laudable aims, not the arts and sciences nor their unselfish l 
and indefatigable patron, the Prince Consort, can be blamed. ut 
The Crystal Palace itself was typical of the munificent spirit of an \ 


age of enterprise and self-reliance. Vast in its proportions, and daring ; 
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in its construction, it took the trees of the park in its stride and engulfed 
them. Joseph Paxton submitted his plans late. The building com- 
mittee had already unofficially decided to accept the scheme proposed to 
them by Isombard Kingdom Brunel, the Queen’s Civil Engineer, a 
man whose public works had already won for him wide esteem. The 
Prince Consort himself was intrigued by Paxton’s design, first scrawled 
on a scrap of pink blotting paper, and the building committee promptly 
discovered that they, too, were of the Prince’s opinion. Brunel, upon 
hearing that his own plans had at the last moment been rejected, and 
notwithstanding the disappointment he must have experienced, immedi- 
ately and most generously supplied Paxton with some valuable data 
which he had himself been at pains to acquire in connection with his 
own scheme. This act exemplifies admirably the gentlemanliness, the 
high culture and true chivalry of the time. 

The Victorian era had much that we have lost, gave us many things 
we cannot afford to neglect, and lacked nothing of spiritual necessity 
that we have. Progress, since Victoria’s age faded away, has been 
material only. Culture has fallen into decadence. The Victorian ball- 
room, with its decorum, its fans, its bouquet holders and its neat 
programmes with slender pencil attached by silken cord, must be 
accounted a more truly civilised gathering than is a modern jitterbug 
jive, accompanied by a maniacal boogie band. Laugh at the Victorians ? 
They would weep about us. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN. 


SOME CANTERBURY LETTERS 


NDER the title Litere Cantuarienses three volumes of selections 
| from the registers of the great Benedictine monastery of 
Christchurch, Canterbury, were published in the Rolls Series* 
in 1887 and the two following years. The editor, Dr. J. Brigstocke 
Sheppard, supplied valuable introductions. The letters in the first two 
volumes are of the fourteenth century, some in Latin, some in Anglo- 
French ; an English version of the latter is given in the text facing the 
originals. The third volume covers the period from 1375 to the early 
years of Henry VIII ; the first English letter is of 1432, and from then 
on English letters take their place among the Latin ones ; the last 
French letter is of 1443, from Charles VII to his nephew, the English 
King. The Latin letters have not been, with a few exceptions, translated 
or published. The editor explains that, for various reasons, a selection 
only from the letter-books is transcribed, ‘‘ preference being rather 
given to such inedited examples as are nearly connected with the history 
of the metropolitan church of Canterbury, and such as illustrate the 
political, ecclesiastical and social relations of that great corporation.” 
Volume III contains an appendix—documents illustrating the letters, 
taken from other sources—and an index. 
It is thought that a brief account of some contents might interest 


* Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. 
VOL. CLXXIX. 19 
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the general reader, leaving aside those dealing with details of admini- 
stration—formule for admitting monks or appointing lay-servitors ; 
collecting of debts ; routine negotiations with bailiffs and tenants ; 
granting of licences or corrodies (allowances) ; exchange of benefices, and 
so forth. | 
The priors of Christchurch* seem to have been only second in impor~ 
tance to the archbishops, with whom they are in constant correspon- 
dence. This was notably the case with Prior Henry of Eastry, who hel 
office for fifty years (d. 1331). He was a most able administrator, am 
the confidential adviser of Archbishop Raynold,a much younger man, 
during the troubled years of the close of the reign of Edward II, whe 
the Queen, Isabella and barons were conspiring against him; he begs that} 
his letters may be kept secret. Both churchmen temporise, but finall 
join the Queen’s party: When the prior, who had a seat in Parliament; 
(several instances of summons to it are recorded), was bidden to atten 
that of 1327, in which the King’s deposition was to be mooted, he: 
excused himself, alleging to the archbishop ‘‘ reasons known to you,” 
and sent a proxy. Eastry’s successor, Richard Oxenden, a young man 
of good family, with influence, endeavoured to check what he con-i 
sidered his archbishop’s undue interference in convent affairs. His 
pompous epistolary style earns a snub from the latter. After Oxenden’s; 
death in 1338 the correspondence becomes more formal, and succeeding 
priors were more or less nonentities until the advent of Thomas Chillen-. 
den (1390-1411). To his building activities, in the cathedral, and on the 
manors, his purchases of valuables, and books for the library, the mona-: 
stery and cathedral were deeply indebted.t A letter to this prior from 
Archbishop Arundel, then in political exile (1398), is written in Paradiso: 
terrestyt prope Florenciam. The next prior of any note was William: 
Sellyng, appointed in 1472, a scholar, statesman, and wise ruler. He 
was actually employed by Henry VII as an envoy to both Rome and the‘ 
French Court (1490). : 
The cathedral and more especially the shrine of St. Thomas are,: 
naturally, the subject of a great number of letters. The period covered: 
by them was one of vital importance for additions to the glorious: 
fabric : only a few of these can be here mentioned, rather at haphazard. . 
We have the record of the foundation of several chantries, e.g. of 
Archbishop Arundel, and Sir John Beauchamp (1368), and, notably, , 
that of the Black Prince, with the arrangements for their chaplains and} 
maintenance. Sites are granted for the tombs of Archbishops Chicheley ) 
(a generous benefactor to the convent), Warham and others ; a window; 
is put in, in St. Anselm’s Chapel (1336), and the cost noted ; collections : 
for the rebuilding of the nave are initiated (1369-71) ; Caen stone for the: 
central tower is purchased (1494-9). Many costly gifts to the shrine: 
are acknowledged, from Royal and other personages, and lavish obla- - 
tions from pilgrims ; the editor estimates that in 1420 these amounted | 
to “in modern currency, at least £8,000.” One pilgrim actually came? 
from Iceland! He claimed descent from kinsmen of St. Thomas. A} 


iy ad a will be remembered that a cathedral monastery had no abbot, the bishop taking } 
is place. 


t A most interesting list of them all is given in Vol. III, pp. 112-22. 
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Scottish abbot begs for a relic, a Scottish cripple is miraculously cured. 
Successive Popes grant indulgences for the two feasts of the martyrdom 
and translation, and for the celebration every fiftieth year of the 
jubilee—the fifty years that elapsed between them (II70-1220). The 
attempt of Christchurch to secure a second profitable canonisation, 
that of the great Archbishop Winchelsey (1293-1313), was not successful, 
despite the patronage of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, and the evidence 
supplied (1319) of miracles. There is, surprisingly, no reference to the 
murder of Archbishop Simon of Sudbury in 1381, except a note that the 
See is vacant. The editor suggests that this may be due to the fact 
that the causes of it were political rather than religious. 

References to the library are noteworthy. Its contents were over- 
hauled in March 1337, and a list is given of books missing. In other 
letters, donors of books are thanked, one of them being Bishop Grandi- 
son of Exeter for his Life of Becket (1359). 

The question of procedure to be observed when the Archbishop of 


York should pass through the Southern Province is discussed—should 


he be permitted to have his cross borne before him ? Canterbury had 
long been jealous in maintaining precedence, and the somewhat 
undignified dispute dragged on till agreement was reached in 1355 and 
confirmed by a Papal bull. Each Primate was to have full liberty to 
display his cross in either province. Other letters deal with the permit 
required for suffragan bishops to be consecrated elsewhere than in the 
cathedral, this was known as a licence of alzb1. 

Satisfactory reports on the internal state of the convent are sent on 
several occasions by the prior to the archbishop. The Black Death 
(1348) seems to have left it surprisingly immune; only four monks 
are recorded as having died of it. The editor suggests that this may have 
been due to the excellent water supply and drainage installed. The 
convent did not, however, escape some disturbing incidents. More 
than once it had to deal with a fugitive monk, or with thefts ; in 1327, 
serious losses by cattle plague are listed on the manors. These manors 
were not confined to Kent, nor indeed to England. For property 
presented to Christchurch in Ireland in 1183 only a fraction of the rents 
was ever paid, in spite of the intervention of various powerful persons. 
One of their Devon manors, Doccombe, was held on an interesting 
tenure, being presented by De Tracey en pure et perpetuale almoigne 
in expiation for his share in the murder of Becket. The tenants of 
Monks Risborough, Buckinghamshire, gave trouble between 1336 
and 1352, claiming to be copy-holders on a Crown demesne, not villeins 
of the monastery ; they had, however, to submit in the end. Christ- 
church also held property on the Kentish coast, and took its share in 
embanking or draining the Marshes, in subscribing to a fund for a 
hospital at Hythe, and other matters. The port of Sandwich, which 
had originally belonged to them, was taken over in 1290 by Edward I, 
who realised its value as a naval base. The rents of certain other places 
were allotted to them in exchange for customs dues, and some houses 
and wharves reserved for them free of taxation. Repeated demands 
are made on successive priors to provide coastguards for defence; they 
usually resist but, in 1326, when a French invasion was considered 
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imminent, Eastry tells the Warden of the Cinque Ports that, though he 
is under no legal obligation, and has no tenants who are bound to give 
service, he will do all he can for the defence of the land and the honour 
of the King. In another letter, he writes in astonishingly disparaging 


language of the lack of resistance which the coast folk, who are debilis et | 


pauper, would probably exhibit !_ Two years earlier, he had suggested 


a quaint plan for avoiding false alarms of invasion : no one on pain of | 
imprisonment is to raise an outcry or sound a horn till authorised by the — 


coast watchers. In 1343, the prior pleads with an official on behalf of a 
prisoner in Saltwood Castle—gil ne soit si durementes tenuz en prison, 


and intercedes for the men of Romney when under interdict in 1338. | 
The priors generally excuse themselves also from demands to supply | 
land forces, whether for the Scottish or French wars. In 1333, however, | 
after some protest, the prior accedes to the King’s modest demand for — 


one waggon and five horses for transport, while in 1536 two manors — 
are directed to supply the sixty men demanded from each by Henry VIII | 


against Northern rebels. Earlier Royal requests had been met: 
Edward I had asked for masses to be said for the soul of his kinsman, 
the Earl of Warenne ; both Edward III and the Black Prince had been 
lent money—the latter is congratulated on his victory at Poitiers. 
Prior Eastry’s hospitality had been somewhat strained by the dumping 
on him for over a year (1326) of Queen Isabella’s hounds and huntsmen, 
putting him to great expense ; he is driven finally to protest. In 1336, 
the young King, Edward III, and his Queen are entertained when they 
visit the shrine. 

The convent was closely concerned in the pardon granted to Jack 


Cade and his followers in 1450, as many of these were its tenants in | 


Kent. One of the most important political entries is that, in English, 
of the lengthy oration made by the Chancellor to the Commons in 
June 1474, asking for a subsidy for Edward IV’s invasion of France, 


which it seems to have been successful in obtaining. It gives a résumé | 


of the state of affairs, and mentions the readiness of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany to support him. 


Transactions between the convent and the citizens of Canterbury are, _ 
of course, constantly recorded ; there is, for instance, the acquisition, in | 


1492, after long years of negotiation, of a portion of the city wall, 
adjoining the convent precinct on the north and east, and forming part 
of the fortifications. An arrangement is arrived at with the bailiff about 
two mills on the Stour, one his, one the convent’s, and about the 
responsibility for keeping the river clear. Other incidents are less 


friendly—the bailiff and citizens invade the sanctuary and try to drag 
an escaped prisoner from it ; they threaten convent property when — 


~ angered by the prior’s refusal to supply armed men (1327). 

We have homely details of the convent stores—salt fish, animals to 
be brought in for the larder, purchase of grain and sale of timber, the 
amount of bread consumed in one quarter. Wool is supplied at the 
King’s demand. 


Relationship with the University of Oxford was maintained by the — 


founding and establishing there of Canterbury Hall, or College, one of 
the most important undertakings of Christchurch, which is fully 
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| 
chronicled in these volumes, It can only be briefly touched on here. 

In 1331, Christchurch had hired a hall, near St. Peter’s in the East, 
Oxford ; it started with three young monks in residence. A local bailiff 
was to supply their needs. In 1332, their oratory is licensed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. After a short existence, this aula or domus was 
merged into one shared by several Benedictine monasteries, which 
finally became Worcester College. In 1363, when a new Benedictine 
college was founded by Archbishop Islip, Christchurch sold its share in 

the above to Westminster Abbey. The King’s licence to Islip for the 
new foundation is recorded (1361). The Warden of New College is 
thanked for a benefaction to it in 1473 ; it was ultimately merged in 
Wolsey’s College, where its name survives in the Canterbury Quad.* 
The letters contain several allusions to undergraduates : one is allowed 
(June 1340) to stay up for the summer vacation, another to resume his 
studies after an interruption. In 1355, the archbishop favours the 
sending of monks to Oxford. On one occasion, Eastry had made a 
donation to the university, on another he excused himself on the score 
of poverty. 

Another subject that is always recurring is that of the supply of 
wines from France, known as the Wine of St. Thomas. This had been 
granted under charter by successive French kings to the shrine; 
the supply was, naturally, interrupted in times of war, and there are 
petitions for its resumption. It was usually granted a free passage by 
the Count of Boulogne. The convent maintained an agent in France— 
as a rule, a man of good family—whose main duty was to arrange 
for the supply, and any expenses involved. He seems often to have 
been in arrears with these. Here it is interesting to come on several 
mentions of the Bardi of Florence, as international bankers. In 1427, 
Louis XI sends a donation of wine from the South of France, as the 
more northern vineyards had been devastated by war; the monks 
promise him their prayers in return. 

It is impossible to give any real summary of the contents of three 
large volumes in a REVIEW article, and much material valuable for 
ecclesiastical historians has had to be passed over. For example, the 
relations between Christchurch and other religious houses, such as 
Westminster, and with the provincial Benedictine Chapter. The age- 
long friction between the cathedral and St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canter- 
bury, over rights and privileges, comes to a head in 1330 over the case 
of a certain Peter of Dene, whom the prior considered unlawfully held 
as a prisoner at St. Augustine’s ; the story is too long to relate here. In 
1330 Eastry had endeavoured to persuade the archbishop to relax 
some of his claims for jurisdiction over St. Augustine’s rather than take 
the case to Rome, where law proceedings are so ambigua, taedtosa et 
onerosa. 

We may take leave of the great prior in a lighter incident. He seeks 
to obtain a mule for himself from Flanders, and is particular in specify- 
ing its points, it must be small and easy-going (pas grant muyl et 
haut, mes un petit muyl bien portant). 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


* Its statutes are set out in Vol. II, Introduction. 


EDUCATION AND WAR 


HETHER or not the ‘seventies and ’eighties of the nineteenth 
century were the best periods of English life, as may be | 


plausibly maintained, they were surely the most civilised. For 
2,000 years we had been learning the lesson of civilisation—that 
intellect is superior to brute force—and we were beginning to learn the 
further truth that affection and urbanity include and transcend 


intellect. There was no axiom then so firmly established in the common | 


consciousness as the supremacy of mind over matter. Philosophers 
might dispute the point, but their disputations did not affect the 
general attitude. The cultivated mind looked with a kind of pitying 
contempt on the prowess and swagger of muscular heroes. Carlyle’s 
amused dismissal of merely physical courage as a thing that you can buy 
in the shape of a bantam cock for “‘ sixpence,’”’ had penetrated deeply 
into the thought of the time. Athletics were for schoolboys ; veneration 
for physical strength was unworthy of grown-up people. The exhibi- 
tions of pugnacity and endurance afforded by prize-fights were looked 
upon as sheer brutality. No decent people dreamt of attending them ; 
not because they were terrifying but because they were disgusting. 
This cultivated attitude was not pusillanimous; far from it. The 


civilised mind observed with detached coolness the furies and arrogances — 


of the muscular as it observed with detached coolness the furies of an 


avalanche or a rhinoceros: phenomena to be met by appropriate | 


measures, but certainly not things to imitate. The roaring Viking had 
passed into history ; the truculent feudal lord had followed him inte 
oblivion ; pirate and ruffler and persecutor had had their day and 
existed only in romances. The clear dawn of reason was pointing the 
way to an era of “ sweetness and light.’’ The esthetic movement of 
Wilde, and the cult of Beauty omnipotent and triumphant—the most 
triumphant when most martyred—marked the zenith of civilisation. 
There runs through Scott’s novel The Fair Mad of Perth the chronicle 
of a character, described in uncomplimentary terms, called Dwining. 
Dwining is a medieval scientific thinker. He moves through the throng 
of dashing, forceful, ambitious, loud and greedy squires, burghers and 
nobles with an unconcealed contempt. Knight and peasant, craftsman 
and prince, he sizes them coolly up and deals with each character 
according to its nature. He appreciates the true nobility of Alice. 
He does not lay on blows: he relies on his brain and his inflexible 
spirit. And, where the stout Ramorny is ignominiously put to death, 


and the glittering clan chieftain is revealed as a craven, and the royal _ 
Rothesay perishes in a captive’s dungeon, Dwining, doomed to as bitter | 


a fate, proudly parts from the world in his own way. To a deep reader | 
he is the real protagonist of that great novel. His subtle activities | 


underlie the whole action. He is a type of a certain character which 
had a marked fascination for Scott, though it always, or almost always, 
appears in his novels in an evil aspect. Hayreddin, in Quentin Durward, 
is a coarser Dwining. Christian, in Peveril of the Peak, is a modernised 


Dwining. Oldbuck, of The Antiquary, with his calm ridicule of his fiery | 
nephew Hector, has something of Dwining’s spirit, if nothing of the | 


sinister side of his character. And it is remarkable how these subtle 


>| 
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ool and intellectual natures, even though in the background of the 
action, dominate the plot. They do not always attract the reader, but 

e story would fall to pieces without them. It is that spirit of con- 
temptuous disregard for the mere fighting animals—the “ blond 
brute ’’—which gradually disentangled itself through the pageant of 
the centuries, and culminated in the urbanity of the eighteen-seventies. 

Here we are on the eve of that polished and sensible civilisation which 
grew up on the ruins of the Regency and died with Victoria, and were 
increasingly predominant among the delicate and powerful forces of the 
day. They still clung to the name of “ lady,” which emphasised, not, 
like “‘ woman,” their physical sex, but their civilised charm. No 
reverence was paid to the profession of arms: the Royal Family, the 
statesman, the musicians, the artist and scientist, filled the public eye. 
The public schools remained the preserve of Muscle, and even these 
were slowly becoming humanised: fighting was becoming vieux jeu, 
even in those strongholds of the primitive. American millionaires were 
snowing us under with scholarships, organs and libraries. An era of 
millennial peace seemed to be at hand. But it was all too bright to last, 
and the beneficiaries of Carnegie fell in myriads in the mud and agony 
of Flanders. 

A miasma arose in all the countries of Europe. It was a miasma of 
thought and feeling which sprang up, to all appearance independently, 
in the most unlikely quarters. Palgrave, in Central and Eastern Arabia, 
dwelt long ago on the curious fact that a sort of Zettgezst will stir into 
activity at one and the same time in quite independent places. And 
towards the close of the nineteenth century Kipling preached the cult 
of coarseness in England; Zola preached it in France; Marinetti 
proclaimed it in Italy; a hundred writers of short stories took it up 
in America. The sheep-like multitude lost its weak hold on gracious 
and delicate valour and mistook it for prudery. Brain declined before 
brawn and bare skin. Prize-fights and the tango became the fashion. 
Mythical satyrs of the cave and the desert decorated the pages of 
romance. Inevitably the world was heading for war. Inevitably war 
came. Equally inevitably, it came with a brutality that had been 
absent from it for a hundred years. Non-combatants were bombed and 
drowned. Poison, in the form of gas, was invoked. The press-gang was 
everywhere active. Inoffensive “ enemy ” subjects were immured and 
ruined. That public debts due to enemy creditors were repudiated was 
one of the least brutal innovations of the time, though one of the 
flattest contradictions of received law and practice. But who would be 
surprised ? A world which had given itself over to the toleration, and 
even the worship, of brutality, and which had given to delicacy the 
name, and the evil repute, of prudery, could not but rush violently 
down the steep place into that aching sea. The great despair of our 
time lies in the fact that we have not abandoned our satanic cult. On 
the contrary, we have intensified it. There is no hope for the Western 
world except in a change of heart. No Areopagus of the nations will 
save our civilisation. Nothing short of an earnest effort to educate the 
youth of the world in a high contempt for arrogance, self-will and 
violence can ensure our peace. 


\ 
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So far, I had written in 1935. After fourteen years again I take up: 
my parable. Another quarter of a century has passed. Another, and 
a far more hideous, war has been fought. The helpless proletariat has: 
been fried alive by tens of thousands at a time from the air. Intolerance 
of opinion has returned. We persecute those who sincerely hold 
“Communist ” or “ bourgeois ’’ or ‘‘ Fascist’ opinion with the same. 
vindictiveness and the same excuse as Catholics persecuted Protestants ; 
and Protestants Catholics 400 years ago. We kill defeated statesmen | 
like rats when they fall into our hands. No George of Hanover or Louis 
of Versailles has much to teach us; and if we do not burn obnoxious 3 
persons singly we burn them in holocausts. Can we look for any) 
alleviation ? In casting about for a means to eradicate war, publicists } 
have naturally tried to discover its causes, for not until the effective » 
cause is removed can we hope to see war disappear. Some blame : 
exclusive patriotism ; other observers have found the effective cause ; 
in such varied things as the greed of manufacturers, the machinations ; 
of armament firms, the pride of monarchs, the hunger of multitudes, , 
the force of habit, the force of mutual fear. All these are only the : 
occasions of war. The true root of war is masculine ferocity. War isa. 
male thing. As long as boys are taught to fight and to domineer it is | 
impossible to hope that war can ever be eliminated. In some formor ° 
other the inculcated violence will find an outlet : if not in national war, 
then in civil war or in unauthorised war, such as the Jameson Raid. 
We cannot bring up boys to be rough and expect to get rid of the | 
glorified roughness which is war. 

There are certainly enormous numbers of men who escape the | 
influence of their education, and who are as sympathetic as any lady. © 
Women are doubtless to be found who are extremely cruel. Unfavour- 
able critics blame them as being generally more vindictive than men. | 
Whether such considerations are true or not does not affect the point. 
Women do not do the dirty work themselves. Here and there one may 
find a woman in the ranks, but how few they are! Can anyone suppose — 
that in a world of women the carnage of a modern war would be even 
remotely possible ? The warmonger has to his hand a ready weapon 
—the rough male character, with its ultimate willingness to contemplate 
indiscriminate slaughter and destruction. Were that softened or 
eliminated, no armament firms or demagogues or schemers or financiers 
could create a war, for no one would fight for them. This is not an 
argument against courage and pluck. It is an argument for civilisation. 
Combined with the most blazing courage and endurance, there may be 
an unqualified disgust for turning the earth into a shambles. ‘‘ Mori. 
quam dedecori’’ is not a bad motto; and the feminine mind finds a 

_dedecus in crude violence and scenes of slaughter. | 

It is possible that the coercion of the brute creation, of madmen, and > 
of the remnant of naturally brutal souls, might still demand the use of 
force in a feminised world. But it would be calm and overwhelming 
force, in the exercise of which the necessities would be obvious and the 
horrors minimised. It is not male coarseness, but feminine sense which 
would most confidently keep the world from being the preserve of 
“ big, fat tigers ’’—a state of things sometimes predicted as the certain 
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outcome of a policy of non-resistance. The criticism may be made 
that, if we are to wait for an alteration in human nature of this kind, 
‘we may wait for long enough. We might as well, like Carlyle’s pet 
evolutionist, who demanded “ the immediate arrest of all rascals and 
scoundrels,” ask for an angelic millennium at once. But the criticism 
would be unfounded. This is no impossible, far-off ideal, to be brought 
down from the skies : it is an everyday, familiar character, which half 
the world is already trained to in all its homes and half its schools. All 
that is needed is to abolish the eternally perilous maxim that “‘ Boys 
will be boys,” and to put considerate courage in the place of masculine 
masterfulness. If the girl learns an additional contempt of danger and 
a loftier independence in the process, who could complain ? We shall 
not be far wrong in believing that she has them clearly, although 
convention has long required her to pretend to the contrary. Each is 
called to be perfect. To teach the boy, not by words but by showing 
him what we expect of him, that masterfulness, coarseness and violence 
are excusable characteristics if not indeed admirable, is as contrary to 
sound ethics as to inculcate submissiveness and insipidity in the girl. 
The same soul may possibly behave differently according as it is in 
different bodies ; but there can be no doubt that the better soul it is, 
the better it will behave in whichever it finds itself encased. All that 
opposes such an education in feminine delicacy is the ingrained belief 
that coarseness is strength and delicacy weakness. Let us think again 
of the lightning; irresistible in its delicate brilliance ; of the diamond, 
inexorable in its unbending clarity. 

When one reflects on the way in which the maxim “ Boys will be 
boys ”’ produces its annual crop of bullies and louts—a minority, no 
doubt, but not a negligible minority—the astonishing thing is that they 
are kept so well in hand, and that war of one kind or another is not a 
more frequent phenomenon. The fact is, we set up a dam of law and 
order against it—but when the dam bursts it bursts with ghastly effect. 
The only real security lies in the inculcation of a temper intolerant of 
carnage. We may dismiss the idea of a single nation’s adopting such an 
endeavour on its own account: the endeavour, to succeed, must be 
world-wide. But every condition for a world-wide endeavour subsists. 
The telegraph, the Press, the cinema, make the world’s thought one. 
To inculcate a loftier temper should be practicable, but there are no 
signs of its being undertaken. The only road to the universal diffusion 
of such an ideal temper, contemptuous of warfare as a gentleman is 
contemptuous of foul blows, is education. Education that refuses to 
teach that ‘‘ Boys will be boys”’ and that girls may be spiritless ; that 
inculcates disgust at violence, blood and torture. Education which 
rejects the notion that boys and girls cannot be safe together ; that 
believes in tolerance and sympathy, beauty and self-control. Education 
by those who possess those qualities and who rule by their display, 
and not by wielding the stick. Shall we put the culture of virtue before 
reading, writing and even arithmetic ? It would pay, if we did: for it 


would eliminate war. 
Tuomas Baty. 


THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN EUROPE 


AN MARINO, not merely the smallest, but also the oldest republic 
GS: Europe, is situated a few miles inland from the Adriatic bathing 
resort of Rimini. It is completely surrounded by Italian territory 


with no outlet even to the sea such as Monaco enjoys. In many ways 
it is a living museum piece, witnessing to an Italy that has passed away 


centuries ago—an Italy composed of small but highly fortified cities, | 
lording it over the surrounding countryside as far as their influence > 


would carry. The republic of San Marino was, and still is, just such a 
medieval political structure, with its capital perched on the crest of a 


mountain and its seven villages scattered over about 23 square miles | 


of countryside below. But while many of these early city-republics fell 


under the sway of a despotic ruler and later were swallowed up by ' 
stronger neighbours or played the strong neighbour’s role themselves, , 
San Marino underwent none of these changes. It retained its republican | 
constitution, which from the fourteenth century was to remain scarce } 


altered until 1906, and it retained its independence. During the critical 


times of change in the Italian peninsula San Marino found protection \ 
in the mutual rivalry of its neighbours, the Dukes of Rimini and Ur- : 
bino, neither of whom could afford to see it taken by the other. By the : 
early eighteenth century the political face of Italy had changed so much . 
that all real danger was past. When a State has become both quaint | 
and insignificant, it is protected by forces of goodwill that are often . 
stronger than armaments. When in 1739-40 the republic succumbed | 
to the schemes of an ambitious cardinal the Pope restored its independ- - 


ence. Napoleon, who extinguished the sovereignty of the venerable 
Republic of Venice, respected that of her Lilliputian sister, and the ! 


architects of modern Italian unity, who fretted over the existence of | 


3 


the Papal States, smillingly permitted the Kingdom of Italy to be ' 


punctured by the ‘‘ Serenissima Repubblica di San Marino.” 


Mount Titano rises abruptly from the coastal plain, a solitary height | 
crowned by the Citta, the capital of San Marino, with its three forts : 


strung along the edge of a sheer mountain-face. The railway line from 


Rimini to San Marino was destroyed in the late war, so that I had to take | 
a bus when I decided to visit the republic. Before we left Italian soil, | 
the bus stopped at a police barrier, where the passengers’ papers were | 
thoroughly examined. This measure was introduced a year ago by the | 
Italians, when a gambling casino was opened in San Marino, though the | 
logical connection between the two facts is difficult to discover. Nothing » 
is more resented by the Sammarinese than this barrier, for it adds a . 
delay of often half an hour to their journey to work or to their weekly | 
shopping trip. On San Marino’s soil there are no such formalities, | 


and after winding up the mountain road past flower beds, the bus 


stopped outside the massive city gate, for no vehicle is allowed into the | 


Citta itself. It is largely the absence of all traffic which gives Citta its 


timeless character. The narrow streets that wind up the last stretch of | 
the mountain and the solidly built stone houses might have belonged 


to any of the last six centuries. It is one of the cleanest towns in Italy, 


and its houses are built of the famous local stone which weathers so well | 


that buildings a generation old look still brand-new. 
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The view that can be enjoyed from the Citta, or, better still, the forts, 
San Marino’s greatest attraction. Eastwards one looks over the plain 
© the Adriatic coast glittering at night with the lights of seaside 
esorts. Headlights flash along the roads, and at one’s feet, a long dis- 
ance below, are the softly lit streets and square of the Borgo Mag- 
iore, the republic’s largest village. Westwards one sees the foothills of 

e Apennines. In daylight their colour scheme is disappointing to 
nglish eyes, for the hills are a sered yellow and the vineyards a dusty 
reen. Even the river as it winds towards Rimini is in summer little 
ore than a yellow bed. But in the evening the compensation comes in 
erms of light and shade, as the sun dips lower, the haze of the heat 
issolves, and every ridge and hollow stands out in sharpest black. 

inally the view grows dim, the sky flames out defiance, becomes 

ender and then dies. 

That an Italian town in such surroundings and with such historical 

sociations is primarily“a tourist centre goes without saying. The 
sightseers climb up to visit the three forts, which occupy the highest 
points of the mountain and which are most carefully looked after. 
Their three towers are the emblem of the republic, and when they were 
damaged by allied bombing during the late war it was not long before 
the Government had them fully restored. Almost equally imposing is 
the Government palace, built, alas, as recently as 1893, though the 
architect has done his best to hide so inconvenient a fact. The old one 
had become too small to meet the country’s bureaucratic needs. The 
palace is open to the public, and provides the historically minded sight- 
seer with all that he can ask. The timbered ceilings are painted with 
heraldic designs, and a wide staircase sweeps up to the chamber of the 
“Council of Sixty ’’—the republic’s legislature—with its ancient 
double throne for the two regents. Beyond, there is a smaller council 
chamber, opening on to a ceremonial balcony, which overlooks the 
square. 

Bean Marino clings carefully to its associations with famous men. 
Stone tablets and monuments line the palace’s entrance hall and stair- 
case, including one to Abraham Lincoln. Below his bust a compliment 
he once paid to the little republic is proudly inscribed in both English 
and Italian. But nothing can compare with the fervid possessiveness 
displayed towards the memory of Garibaldi, who in July 1849 had to 
take refuge here with the remnant of his Roman Legion. San Marino 
was the first town to erect a statue to the hero. It has named a square 
after him and a street after the date of his arrival ; it has devoted the 
loggia of a chapel to commemorative plaques, and scattered others, 
adorned with suitable quotations, liberally over both Citta and Borgo. 
Other outstanding occasions in the country’s history are commemorated 
generously, if a little less effusively. Where civic pride walks hand in 
hand with a community’s most important source of income there is 
seldom a shortage of fine monuments. 

Most of the tourists come for the day only, or stay a couple of nights 
at the longest. But that the tourist trade is flourishing is plain to see. 
The most direct proof of this are the crowds, who every week-end toil 
up the Citta’s steep streets—and not on weekends only—who buy 
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San Marino’s special chocolate wafer-cakes, wave her little blue and 
white flags, and send off postcards liberally decorated with some of th 
world’s most colourful stamps. For San Marino is a country we 
known to philatelists; for their benefit, and that of her exchequer 
she prints a set or two of postage stamps at frequent intervals. So iti 
perhaps not unfitting that in the vaults of her reserve bank there shoul 
lie not only ingots to ensure the nation’s financial stability but also 
splendid international collection of old coins and stamps. Here is 
collectors’ republic indeed ! 

Hotels and restaurants are being rapidly increased and reconstructe 
to meet the tourist needs. The amount of building, both public and pri 
vate, that is going on in this little town is a most striking indication of| 
its prosperity. The damage caused by San Marino’s one bombing raid! 
has been made good, and the museum and public library are about to 
be reopened. This raid by Allied planes on a neutral State at a time; 
when the fighting was still far to the south is the source of much bitter’ 
comment here. In addition a vast casino has just been opened and other 
public funds are being spent on roads, the city walls and gates, and a 
new wing for the excellent little hospital. 

The country has a population of 12,000, most of whom are engaged 
in agriculture. I was curious to know how they paid for all this building 
and generally for the expenses of their government. The annual 
budget of the republic, I was told, comes to about 550 million lira: 
(roughly £300,000), of which the Italian Government contributes 
go million lira (roughly £50,000). In exchange for this, San Marino 
undertakes not to infringe the Italian State monopolies in tobacco and ' 
playing cards and makes other concessions of a similar nature. The 
balance of the budget is obtained from postage stamps, the takings of i 
the casino (which like that of Monte Carlo is out of bounds to the in- 
habitants) and from taxation, whose low assessment is the envy of! 
Italians. An income tax has only been levied in the republic since: 
1922. : 

The country is governed by a Council of Sixty and a Council of Twelve. . 
The former is the deliberative and legislative body and is elected by? 
universal male suffrage every four years. The latter, whose members arte : 
nominated by the majority party in the Council of Sixty, forms the high- - 
est judicial authority and also is the nearest approach that the republic : 
has to a cabinet. It includes the two Secretaries of State, one for home : 
and one for foreign affairs, and it is these who carry the real burden of | 
government. At the head of the State stand two regents, who are: 
elected every six months and installed with much traditional pomp. , 
But although they act as presidents of both the councils, their political | 
- importance is small compared with that of the Secretaries of State. | 
Their term of office is short and bars them from re-election for three | 


} 
| 


years. 

It comes as something of a shock to find of how recent standing are 
all those aspects of the republic’s constitution, which we take for granted | 
in any modern State. It was in March 1906 that a solemn conclave was 
called of all the heads of families to deliberate on constitutional reform. 
For centuries the Council of Sixty had had a permanent membership 


| 
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eplenished by co-option ; in future they were to be elected—not yet 
y universal but at least by household suffrage. The law of May 1906, 
y which the Council reformed itself in accordance with these recom- 
endations, marks the watershed between modern and medieval 
litics in San Marino. It was soon followed by a succession of constitu- 
ional changes, which included in 1909 the grant of universal male 
ffrage. But not until 1945 was the practice abandoned of selecting 
he regents by lot from among the twelve most favoured candidates. 
ind only last year, when the proportion of the parties made it impos- 
ble to obtain a two-thirds majority in all financial matters, did the 
imple majority principle win a belated recognition. 
The Fascist Government of San Marino fell with that of Mussolini, 
d ever since 1944 the republic has been governed by a bloc, of which, 
ext to the Socialists, the Radicals and Communists are the most im- 
dortant parties. The opposition is formed by the Christian Democrats, 
Who since the 1948 elections have been holding twenty-five out of 
che sixty seats. To find a partly Communist Government in control 
appears at first more startling than in fact it is. When we remember that 
che country’s foreign policy is inevitably limited to the achieving of 
working agreements with her Italian neighbour and that there exists 
10 industrial proletariat of importance, we shall readily understand 
chat some of the central characteristics of Communism are of no rele- 
vance here. It is their absence that enables the Communists to work in 
larness with the other parties. Consequently the Socialist Party is 
10t fragmented and compromised by the outward tension of an extrem- 
st Right and an extremist Left, as is the case in Italy, and it forms the 
nost influential political body in the republic. And it must be said that 
the programme of the Government, which they dominate, is quite 
*xtraordinarily mild. It is confined to the control of prices and profits, 
nd the creation of a generous public welfare service. There is no talk of 
1ationalising the land, or indeed anything else. One cannot but feel 
hat even British Fabians would here have been regarded as extremists. 
Nor is there any sign that this Government, with its middle-of-the- 
‘oad policy and its Communist supporters, is being weakened by the 
ncreasing tension between Right and Left we sce elsewhere in Europe. 
if anything, the stock of the Christian Democrats stands lower now 
han it did two years ago. “‘ Women votes and the chance of receiving 
Marshall aid,’’ a local politician said to me when I asked him to explain 
he difference between Christian Democrat strength in Italy and its 
veakness in his own country. “‘ We have neither the one nor the other.” 
3ut perhaps it would be truer to point to Italy’s economic and inter- 
ational problems. San Marino has neither the one nor the other, but 
las remained unaffected by much that has happened in the last few 
ears. A living museum piece in this as in other respects, it still shows 
he bright spirit of the 1945 days of Popular Fronts, which in the mood 


f 1951 seems a far-off time indeed. 
FE. P. HENNOCK. 


THE THEATRE OF JEAN ANOUILH 


ING ROUND THE MOON has for many people in this count 
Te been their first introduction to Jean Anouilh. Point of Departurei 

now holding London audiences. Ardéle or La Marguerite and tha 
Bal des Voleurs have not yet found their way to Central London fro 
Birmingham. Ring Round the Moon and Point of Departure are well 
worth seeing. They represent—fairly enough—the two poles of his 
world. 

In France his previous plays are published, not in chronological orde 
but in their two hemispheres. Two sets are called “ Noires,’”’ Piéces 
Noires and Nouvelles Piéces Noives. One, ‘‘ Piéces Roses,” and a set of 
Nouvelles Piéces Roses is expected. Point of Departure—in French; 
Eurydice—ranks among the “ Noires,” Ring Round the Moon, L’Invt- 
tation au Chateau and Ardéle have not yet been published in a collected 
edition. We are told they will come into the second volume, Nouvelles 
Piéces Roses. ; 

In the “‘ rosy ”’ plays all ends well in the conventional sense. In th 
“sable,” death takes the final curtain. Rosy or sable is not, however, 
merely the colour of the finale. The Fates preside over Anouilh’s 
characters. They are not free. Inevitably from the start they are 
moving towards dawn or night. But this rosy dawn will sooner or late 
lead them to some dark night and we cannot, on closer acquaintance 
with Anouilh, say ; or vice versa. It seems a general rule in his plays 
that the tragic ones, in the conventional sense of the word, are the only’ 
ones in which the heroes reach bliss, where love is absolute, permanen 
and pure in death—or in a world cleansed by death—as in Le Voyagew 
sans Bagage. The Pieces Nowres and the Nouvelles Piéces Noires are it 
the long run the happy plays. Death saves those who have throughouti 
the play won our sympathy from the tragedy of life. : 

Henri, in Eurydice, states this theme to Orpheus: “ There is only ona 
thing to Death’s credit and no one knows of it. Death is kind, horribly: 


kind . . . whereas life is obstinate and clings like a beggar even whem 
she is the loser, even when man can no longer move, is disfigured—ever 
if he is condemned to suffering without end. . . . Death alone is a 


friend. A touch of her fingers and the monstrous features vanish from 
the face, the damned find peace. She brings freedom.”’ 

Just as the title of the collections, “sable ”’ or “ rosy,” may mislead 
the reader into the obvious expectation of ultimate tragedy or bliss, so! 
the choice of traditional theme, for the British playgoer, may obscure 
the issue. Like many other French playwrights, Anouilh has been! 
tempted into retelling age-old stories. On five occasions a traditionab 
theme—one biblical, three classical, one semi-Shakespearian—reveald 
in the title-piece the broad lines of the plot. The hand of the Fates is 
implacable. Thus we have Jezabel, 1932. Eurydice, 1941, Antigone; 
1944, Médée, 1946, Romeo et Jeannette, 1945. | 

Anouilh’s public in France is somewhat highbrow, with at least a 
veneer of classical education. Such a public may appreciate Greek 
tragedy in the true vintage tradition. But the reason for retaining al 
classical title lies in specially French tradition, that of a game, where 


| 
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both public and author play a recognised part: the stake is the 
revelation, on the author’s part, under the traditional hieroglyphics, of 
truths in their essential topicality. The play becomes a skein which the 
audience delight to unravel. Under censorship and occupation, Anouilh 
found a public willing, anxious to read through the myths. Antigone, 
1944, was a brilliant success. It is a piéce noire, and, as in most piéces 
notres, hope is in death. Antigone and her lover Hemon have pierced 
through the compromise, the deadly materialism of this world; order, the 
reasons of state, politics, common obedience they know not of, and 
because they are true to themselves, to their passion, to their love, 
death embraces them, in their purity. 

Death is for the strong, the pure, the uncompromising. She may not 
always be so gentle as in Eurydice. In 1946 Médée realised herself 
through a savage self-inflicted death. ‘‘ This very iron will strike me. 
Henceforth I shall have recovered my crown, my brother, my father 
and the Golden Fleece thus returns to Colchis. Thus I find again my 
fatherland, my virginity, both lost at your hands.”’ Médée is the play 
in which this theme is expressed with the fullest, blackest vigour. 

So, of Death. What of life? Life is not pretty. In ‘‘ rosy” and in 
“sable ” plays some succeed in coming to terms with it. The greatest 
among them in their abjection are Jason and Creon, both open-eyed 
and resigned. Creon in Antigone is, above all, the king. As such, he 
“has much else to do instead of personal pathos ’’—to say “‘ yes’’ to 
life he “ has to sweat and roll up his sleeves, grab life with both hands 
and besmirch himself to the elbows. Whereas saying no to life is easy, 
even if it means dying. All you have to do then is to keep still and 
wait . . . wait to live, wait even to be killed. . . . Such a way is too 
cowardly—an invention of man.” An invention he accepts. Creon 
awaiting death is the Creon of Médée: “. . . his blood run cold, his 
glands desiccated.” 

Jason is a more tragic figure still, for Jason is still in the full vigour 
of his manhood when Creon states of him in Médée: “ Jason is one of 
us, the son of our kings. His youth, like that of many others, may have 
been wild, yet now he is a man who thinks as we do . . .” for Jason 
belongs to what Médée abhors most : The just of this earth. She hisses 
at him “‘ Race of Abel, race of the Just, race of the Rich, with what 
confidence you speak. What a comfort for you always to have the 
gods and the policemen on your side. What a comfort to come one day 
to think as one’s father and the father of one’s father thought, as those 
who have been right since the beginning of time. How good to be good, 
to be noble, to be honest. And all this a gift which comes to one on a 
fine morning together with the first feeling of lassitude, the first wrinkles, 
the first gold.” Jason’s tragedy is in his acceptance of this life, of what 
Malraux calls the Condition humaine. His choice is made in full 
consciousness and if Médée is a piéce noire, “‘ sable’ is more the colour 
of the tragedy of Jason’s life than that of Médée’s death. “ I am finding 
content,’”’ says Jason, ‘‘ I now accept all these appearances as harshly, 
as resolutely as I once refused them with you. .. . And if I must go 
on fighting, it is now for them I shall fight, humbly, with my back to 
this ludicrous wall, built with my own hands between absurd nothing- 
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ness and myself. . . . And perhaps in the long run, this and nothing 
else is being a man.” 

Here in the tragedy of Jason is that of man seen through existentialist _ 
eyes. Anouilh does not altogether escape Sartre’s influence. For | 
Médée as for Antigone, Eurydice and Orpheus, les jeux soni faiis, an 
they have tried to keep the sum total true to themselves. Others less _ 
happy are enmeshed in life, most of them with their back to Jason's 
ludicrous wall, between absurd nothingness and themselves, Sartre’s 
L’étre et le Néant, determined: “ Yes, I shall live, and build again to- | 
morrow, patiently, my poor man-erected scaffolding under the indiffer- 
ent eyes of the gods.” 

Some, who are not made of such stuff, the stuff of heroes, make | 
kinder terms with life: Eurydice’s mother accepts gratefully words of | 
love, once Musset’s and now grown stale on second-rate actors’ lips. 
Orpheus’s father finds bliss in his voluptuous dreams on a cigar, 
Antigone’s guards compute the possibilities of promotion, and go on 
with their game of cards, “ None of this is their business.” Médée’s 
nurse clings happily to her old hag’s life. “‘ After night, comes morning, 
Then there’s coffee to make, then the beds. Then when the rooms are 
swept, you have a little bit of quiet in the sun before peeling the 
vegetables. That’s the time when if you’ve been able to scrape together 
a few pennies here and there, you do enjoy your little drop to warm 
your inside . . . and by-the-bye it’s supper time—then you go to bed 
and sleep. . . .” In Romeo et Jeannette, Lucien, who at times fills 
the part of a chorus, greets the death of the lovers, embraced in the 
mounting tide which will drown them, in much the same mood: 
“Love: O sad love, are you satisfied ? Dear heart, dear body, dear | 
idyll. Have we not trades to practise, books to read, houses to build ? 
Isn’t it good to feel the sun on your skin, cool wine in your glass, the 
water in the brook, shade at noon, fire in winter, even snow and rain, 
and wind and the trees and the clouds, and animals, all the innocent 
beasts, and children before they grow too ugly ? Love, sad love, isn’t 
all this good too?” 

Such are the underlying themes, recurrent throughout Anouilh’s | 
plays, to reach their climax in 1946 Médée. The notion of the past | 
which clings gives the theme of the ever popular Voyageur sans Bagage | 
who strives throughout the play to start life anew with a clean slate | 
and no relations, for relations are, in Anouilh, much the same as those | 
of whom Gide exclaimed “ Famiulles, je vous hats.” Médée and. 
Antigone are in full tones, Eurydice does not always achieve the same 
intensity, and is too closely connected with the everyday world of | 
Anouilh’s other plays. For if themes recur in Anouilh, so do characters. | 
This world of compromise is but exceptionally that of kings and heroes. | 
It is a sordid world of third-rate touring companies: the actors and | 
musicians of Eurydice we have already met in La Sauvage (1934), which | 
in many ways already announces the theme of Eurydice. Thérése } 
— La Sauvage ’’—is in love with a musician Florent—not a poor 4 
itinerant musician, but a talented musician whose sin is that he does } 
not belong to the world of her parents, one of sordid depravation. She } 
might become a lady, she enters his world—she by her beauty is fit for » 
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it, he is about to marry her—only, her past, her dreadful father, who 
like Orpheus’s has a passion for other people’s cigars, cling to her—and 
she, like Eurydice, is tender and full of pity. Pity it is which made her 
another man's before she met Florent. Pity again made her loyal to 
her affection for her none too scrupulous father, Tarde—and gives her 
fat, revolting impresario, the prototype of Dulac in Eurydice, his hold 
over her. She does try to get rid of them. “I want to be happy and 
hever again give youa thought. You are unhappy. I don’t care. J got 
out of it. You're ugly, you're dirty, you're full of filthy thoughts and 
the rich are quite right when they pass you by quickly in the street 
—Go away quick . . . that I can stop seeing you. . . . For God’s 
sake go. . . . Can’t you see I can no longer carry the burden of your 
weight in my heart ?’’ Yet when it comes to the point, pity has it. 
Thérése, whilst Florent, unawares, is all to his composition of a new 
Andante in another room, leaves her wedding gown to lie “a dazzling 
whiteness in the shadows ’”’ and as the curtain falls “ she goes, tiny, 
lucid, to knock herself hard against everything in this world.” 

Hartman is a first draft of Henri. The situations of Eurydice already 
occur in La Sauvage. Eurydice is more pleasing in its architecture. The 

‘symmetry is perfect, under the mantle of death. Both Orpheus and 
Eurydice have similar pasts. The poisonous waiter who pours his 
snake-venom into Eurydice’s ear balances Henri—again an improve- 
ment on Hartman, who hovers from Florent to Thérése. Orpheus’s 
father is balanced by Eurydice’s mother. The lovers will be united in 
death, yet I venture to say that La Sauvage was richer, tenser, gained 
in depth and intensity what the later Eurydice version made up in 
sparer, more classical lines. La Sauvage—and that is the trouble—was 
teeming with themes. One at a time, they are unravelled. What a pity, 
or is it ? that they were thrown in a heap on the stage in 1934 toa 
public yet grudging in their appreciation of one of the best dramatists 
of the European contemporary stage ? 

Because Florent was a great musician, a truly inspiring romantic 
figure, the Orpheus of 1941 is not much of an Orpheus. The repetition 
would be too obvious—this creates one of the most puzzling dis- 
harmonies in Eurydice. Orpheus is not hampered by his sordid past. 
His past love affairs, if he had any, didn’t smear him. Yet he believes 
that “‘ each one of us holds within himself tidily put away side by side 
all the filthy images, all the people, even the hated ones, those from 
whom we fled, all the sad words heard . . . all the gestures that the 
hand still remembers . . . there is no escape’’—the weak points of 
Eurydice are that Orpheus escapes his memories, whereas Eurydice does 
not, and that this appears to be pure masculine privilege unaccounted 
for—again that Orpheus is but a mediocre young man, with nothing to 
distinguish him from Mathias but sheer physical privilege. A poor knot 
to tie so strongly. Two major points of La Sauvage unfortunately drop 
out. One, the musician Florent’s supernatural genius, the other that 
his Thérése-Eurydice had first to bring him from his Olympus 
among mortals, in one of the finest dramatic moments of La Sauvage 
—when she makes him discover his vulnerability. ‘‘ You’re not always 
sure of yourself then ? Sure of the happiness you create ? Sure that 
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you always have on your side all the policemen of this earth and of the 
heavens?’’. . .‘‘Suppose you tried, just for once, to become like ev 
else: cowardly, wicked, selfish, poor—just once?” “TI can’t!’ . am 
can’t! You accuse me, all of you, as if it were my fault. It’s not easy, 
you know, to learn how not to be happy any more. Before now I felt 
at times I was a little bit like a conchy among men, that I never would | 
pay for anything with a cry or a tear... . I found it convenient. 
To-night I understand that suffering is a privilege, too, a privilege: 
which it is not everyone’s lot to receive.” Eurydice in 1941 does not 
go so far. It shall become Julien’s privilege in the Colombe of 
February I95I. | 

Hartman—the Monsieur Henri of this earlier play—does not show 
Florent, as a salvation, the way to death, but to suffering. Either 
Florent must “‘ accept, like kings, to be somewhat of a stranger on this 
earth ’’—or—“‘ Suffer, if you know how to learn ”’—and Florent does 
not know how. His music, his happiness fill the stage as his Thérése- 
Eurydice retires into her daily worldly hell. Despite the varnish, the 
1941 Eurydice should, with time, recede before La Sauvage. That is 
unless Anouilh plays the theme of the poor little rich boy and the poor! 
little rich girl stale. We meet this again. The aspect the poor little rich 
boy and girl occurs in Ring Round the Moon with the financier and his 
daughter, in Leocadia (1939), a piece with full scope for the delights of 
surrealistic production at its whimsical best. The opposition: rich and 
poor occurs ad nauseam throughout the plays from L’Hermine (193%) 
to La Répétition (1950). Cocteau’s theme of Parents Terribles haunts in 
all its variations Jezabel (1932), Le Voyageur sans Bagage (1936), Le 
Rendezvous de Senlis (1937), Romeo et Jeannette (1945). The plain 
speaking, pure-hearted little dressmaker of Ring Round the Moon had 
already taken many curtains in Leocadia. Throughout, cantankerous 
duchesses, and their upper-middle-class Margaret Rutherfords of Ring 
Round the Moon twins, knit for the poor and wish shabby, awkward 
little milliners would eat fat steaks instead of buying lipsticks, and 
unexpectedly prefer their downright commonsense and pure, fresh 
beauty to well-groomed rich heiresses. All this makes for a moon- 
struck theatre of endearing whimsicality. It makes up, however, the : 
other hemisphere of Anouilh’s world: a world of racy duchesses who } 
prefer the genuine “ commoner ”’ to the “ half-toffs ’”’ and disarmingly / 
bridge the social gap between pre and post 1789 worlds, “ for we are 
here in front of an audience of idiots who believe that everything is 
possible,’’ declares the Duchess in L’Hermine. | 

This aspect of Anouilh comes in direct line of succession, after: 
Musset and Marivaux. It is the same kind of imagination which gives: 
us the hunchback in Musset’s Fantasio and the two hunchback-lovers ; 
in Ardéle, whereas Marivaux gives the canvas and tone of La Répétition. . 
It is, above all, a tour de force of construction, showing the mastery in} 
which Anouilh the craftsman began to assert himself with Eurydice. 

The champagne of Anouilh’s delightful imagination, the whimsical, , 
absurd gaiety of his 1932 Bal des Voleurs, of 1937 Rendezvous de Senlis, , 
at its best in the opening scenes, has not stilled. The bubbles still dance : 
throughout the Répétition. Incidentally, dance is also a recurring; 
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pattern in Anouilh. The Bal des Volewrs was conceived part in the 
ne of a ballet. Ring Rownd the Moon—L’ Invitation au Chateau— 
entres round a ball; the Répétition, like Ardéle, echoes it in quadrille 
- Anouilh, born in 1910, in this belongs to the generation who 
ed to Valery’s discourses on architecture in Eupalinos, and to his 
L’Ame et la Danse. 
Marivaux’s play, La Double Inconstance, is the subject of the 
ae the Répétition for which he gathers together our dramatic 
10use party. We are already familiar with some of the characters. The 
little dressmaker of the pure, uncompromising heart, the milliner, the 
ae scice is here a young governess. The official amants-de-ceeur which 
ake opposite pairs in the quadrille of Ardéle—legitimate wife and 
husband, being on excellent, courteous terms each with the other’s lover 
and dancing this intricate quadrille to perfection—are here too. No old 
duchess, and new is the creation of Tigre the count. Like Florent, like 
J ason, he is one of therich; there is no drama in black and white, no 
heroics, but a tone of persiflage which carries lightly the ironic pattern. 
Our Florent-Orpheus—little rich boy—may find his tragedy in learning 
to suffer ; we are left to guess. Doesit, this time, matter ? No. If the 
dramatic stuff is in the traditional line of Moliére’s Impromptu de 
Versailles, with the same pointed barbs at authors, public and actors, 
the wit and pattern in the true line of Marivaux and Musset, the most 
interesting feature to my mind is to find reflected in this most preciously 
shiselled, framed and bevelled French mirror a Tigre who is subtly 
reminiscent of Proust’s Basin in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, with 
the same underlying hint of the homosexual. Anouilh does not lose 
sight of his essential themes, but this time winks at them in the mirror 
—all in a flash quickly over, darting, swift, light: ‘‘ We'll see—one 
always sees—That’s what’s so marvellous about the condition of man. 
One shouts Eureka five minutes before dying and the curtain falls upon 
the comforting word.” La Répétition balances in grace and fine irony 
the blackest hemispheres of powerful Jezabel, vibrant La Sauvage and 
rerrifying Médée in a retrospective mirror of Proustian subtlety. 
Colombe, Anouilh’s latest play to date, created at L’Atelier in Febru- 
ry 1951, adds little to what we know of him. Again the theatrical 
world, again the opposition of a corrupt parent and pure son, and once 
more the pessimistic theme that happiness in this corrupt, worldly 
society is impossible to the pure of heart: Julien, closely reminiscent 
»f Moliére’s Misanthrope. Again the play is an experiment in construc- 
ion. The tragic ending—Julien’s discovery of his utter loneliness 
n a world of hellish ugliness—occurs in the third act. The fourth, 
1appy, is retrospective. The final curtain falls on Julien and the 
orruptible Colombe starting off in the bliss of the pure-hearted for 
heir first dinner together. A piéce rose—if the first three acts had not 
evealed the dark fate of Julien’s love. Here, too, Anouilh asserts his 
idhesion to the tradition of the French theatre. Poéte-chéri, a burlesque 
Rustand, reads poetry in a manner and circumstances reminiscent 
f the sonnet scene of Moliére’s Misanthrope. There are in Julien and 
‘olombe echoes of Alceste and Céliméne. A play for theatre gossips 
nd lovers of architectural feats. On the whole a thinly woven fabric 
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by a practised craftsman, but far removed from the quality of the: 
earlier plays. There is a danger that Anouilh’s popularity and continual | 
demand by several managements might let the craftsman obscure the: 


real dramatist. 
PAULE SCOTT-JAMES. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE SYMBOL OF KOREA 


HE stalemate that seems to be the probable upshot (short of 
political intervention) of the war in Korea (hinted as a possibility | 
by both General MacArthur and General Ridgway in the early 

days of March) adds further grist to the mill of those who reflect upon, 
the waste and folly of this fantastic half-century. Neither the personal 
part played by General MacArthur nor his removal from the scene 
have much bearing upon the main interest of the episode. Nearly a 
year ago the North Korean Communists crossed the 38th Parallel with 
the palpable intention of rounding off the Communist conquest of the 
East Asian continent. That jutting bit of South Korea no doubt seemed 
to the eyes of the Kremlin to be an unnecessary thorn in Communist 
flesh, an appendix, as it were, that might fester and ought to be: 
removed. As the first round normally goes to the aggressor, who makes : 
his plans and preparations and chooses his time and place, taking the: 
victim unawares, the aggression swept south without meeting organised | 
resistance. General MacArthur then mobilised his forces and drove 
back the invader. The 38th Parallel being reached and crossed, General - 
MacArthur found himself in the course of time at the Manchurian 
border, where by orders from the United Nations he had to stop. From 
the point of view of a detached observer, looking at these human: 
oddities from another plane, it would, no doubt, seem to be the oddest 
of all the oddities that wars should be conducted on such terms. It 
might be understandable, from such a point of view, that these human : 
beings should engage in war with each other, for they had always done 
so, to the total suppression of their common sense ; a mysterious conun- : 
drum which has never yet been answered by these human beings: 
themselves. But the spectacle now offered was of another war, the¢ 
object of which on the one part was presumably to defeat the other; 
yet the participants, or one side of them, offered the further unanswer- - 
able conundrum: Why did they not pursue their own object ? | 
To make war, which is an inhuman, cruel and nonsensical proceeding, | 
and, at the same time, to pursue a strategy which, of apparently deliber-- 
ate intent, made victory impossible ; this must have appreared to the 
observer aforesaid a refinement of perversity such as baffled speculation. | 
The United Nations forces were aligned along the south Manchurian} 
border, having driven the enemy over that border, and being, therefore, 
in a position of superior strength and initiative. And there they had! 
to “stay put.” In other words, the enemy, who had started the; 
aggression, and was now in the hour of disaster, joined (of course) by) 
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the Chinese Communists who were at the disposal of, and received their 
orders from, the Kremlin, were unaccountably allowed without inter- 
oo from the forces of the United Nations to regroup, reform and 
e-equip, to concentrate vast hordes of new Chinese recruits, to assemble 
supplies of every sort, in complete security. The United Nations forces 
could be bombed, shelled and harassed from the northern side of the 
frontier ; the United Nations forces were not allowed to drop a bomb 
nor a shell from the south. In the due time, therefore, the Communists 
were ready, bewildered as no doubt they were by the gratuitous 
opportunity that had been given them, to launch a new offensive in 
overwhelming numbers. The United Nations forces were duly driven 
back to the 38th Parallel and beyond. The Communists, as a Russian 
spokesman openly boasted within the precincts of the United Nations . 
itself, were now engaged in “ driving the United Nations into the sea.” 
But in the process thereof the Communists’ lines of communication 
were drawn out longer and longer, and were now, being again within 
the territory where the United Nations forces were allowed by the 
overriding political authority to operate, bombed from the air and 
shelled from the sea without respite. The mere problem of feeding the 
enormous number of Communist troops thus spreadeagled was almost 
beyond solution. The supply lines had to go all the way by land (for 
the United Nations had command of the surrounding seas); every 
battle won, or presented as a gift by General MacArthur, made the 
supply lines longer and more vulnerable. Yet there was nothing to be 
gained in General MacArthur’s strategy by turning the tables again in 
a spectacular manner, for the Manchurian border still remained, in the 
military sense, as the comic limit. The political theory underlying that 
limitation was that the United Nations, engaged in war with the 
Chinese Army, must not attack Chinese territory for fear of becoming 
embroiled in war with China! The news of the fighting became more 
and more bizarre. United Nations forces were constantly reported 
as having re-entered this or that town, only to find that no Communists 
were there to defend it ; and the United Nations forces, having thus 
marched triumphantly into an undefended key point, promptly marched 
out again, in the manner of the famous general of comic opera who 
marched his forces up the hill, and marched them down again. Why ? 
General MacArthur hinted in a weary moment that the only practical 
strategy was to be fluid, the only practical object to kill as many 
Communists as possible. The constant emphasis was on the enemy’s 
losses. On March 13th, for instance, General Ridgway put them at 
50 to 1 compared with United Nations losses. There were wide open 
spaces of no man’s land between the contending armies, to be detected 
only by air reconnaissance from the south. There were sudden, 
meaningless attacks and counter-attacks on both sides, blood being 
shed on both sides, disease and misery being spread on both sides 
and among such of the native population as survived the indescribable 
conditions of such a life. Not since the days of the western front in the 
first world war has so horrible and so senseless a state of affairs been 
accepted and prolonged by the folly of man. It came to be assumed, 
and there were Ministers of the Crown in London who complacently 
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and pompously claimed that it was now proved to be so, that the» 


Communist aggression against South Korea could be held. On the 


other hand, it became equally obvious that the United Nations could 
never force a military victory over the Communists, because the 
Communists could always retire behind the free bastion of the Man- 
churian frontier and think out at their leisure what to do next. There 
has been no sense in this Korean war, from any point of view, since it 
started. There never was, of course, any sense in any war ; but seldom 


in history has the purposeless and degrading foolishness of war been | 


so cruelly illustrated as in Korea. 

At this moment the world is plunged in a gigantic process of what is 
called rearmament, piling burden upon burden to the load already 
carried by the suffering peoples. Will there never come the dawn of 


common sense in this benighted century ? There is no alternative for 
intelligent people, though the exercise be stale, but to go on stressing the 
lessons, already taught and illustrated ad nauseam, of the consequences 
to mankind of this satanic hold of war upon the habits of men. At the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918 the 
first world war ended in the surrender of Germany. What did that 
event portend; why the mafeking that thereupon burst out, for 
instance, in Piccadilly Circus, thronged as it became with what in 


cold truth was a mob of lunatics? There was no meaning in that | 


victory, nor in the second such victory that followed it (without the 
mafeking) a quarter of a century later. Is there to be no progress towards 
common sense? Is the human race to go on indefinitely wallowing in 
its self-inflicted hardships and obscenities ? 

There is an answer to that question. It emerges automatically if 
one patiently and without nationalist prejudice recalls the salient facts 
of the history that has resulted in the climax of to-day. The prevailing 
menace presented to the world by what Mr. Attlee has lately called the 
aggressive imperialism of Communist Russia is merely the climax 
in all its logic. At the beginning of the second world war Hitler shouted 
in his hysterical voice, ““ Let the guns speak!” and his befuddled 
audience roared its applause. The guns did speak. Will reason never 
be allowed to speak? To those who retain any curiosity about the 
seamy side of life, who find anything of interest, for instance, in the 
precise extent to which war makes fools of men, the surprising thing is 
that war has not already been made impossible by the sheer refusal 
of mankind to take part in it. During the first world war, when the 
rival armies were locked in the mud and blood of the western trenches, 
a question was put to the Government of the day in the British House | 
of Commons. The question was, simply, could the Government formu- 
late and declare its war aims? In other words, after the war had been > 
in progress for several years and already a million of our men had been 
killed, the Government was asked what it was fighting for? No one 
knew. The Government refused to answer the question. The truth was _ 
that the Government did not know. Now this is a remarkable thing, | 
that a Government should be engaged in so momentous a thing as 


world war and world slaughter, and should not be prepared openly to 
declare what were the objects which, if achieved, would satisfy its | 


| 
| 
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purpose. But war makes havoc, among its other devastations, of sense 
and humour alike. A sense of humour in war time is treasonable. 

During that first world war, in its later stages, there arose a wide- 
spread and prolonged discussion in the British Press—for instance, in 
so august a journal as The New Europe—on this very subject of war 
aims. It needed courage even to raise the question. The overwhelming 
body of official opinion deprecated so dangerous an enquiry. ‘“ War 
aims ! Nonsense. The only war aim is to win the war.” So flat, so 
‘shallow, so utterly meaningless a reaction was indeed produced, 
and was expressed in so many words at what, in the modern jargon, 
is called the highest level. President Wilson tried to formulate a list 
of war aims, and thereby helped to bring the war to an end because 
no sooner are people encouraged to wonder what a war is about than 
the war collapses. But it took several months of hectic ‘‘ peace-making ” 
in Paris, after the war ended, to decide what the war had been about, 
and what the Allied victory was intended to produce. Some sort of a 
‘peace treaty was in fact produced, though the one thing, of course, 
it did not produce was peace. After the second world war it was found 
impossible even to hold any coherent peace conference. It was beyond 
the wit of diplomacy even to organise a full-scale international confer- 
ence of the “ victors ”’ to decide what it was that they had won. In 
March 1951, nearly six years after the end of the war, the deputy 
Foreign Ministers of four Powers—Russia, France, Britain and the 
United States—began a long process, not for the first time, of squabbling, 
not over substantive peace terms but over a mere agenda on which a 
peace conference could be convened. The depth of bankruptcy to 
which thought, decency, ordered sense have been driven by the 
degradation of these wars is beyond the telling. The so-called confer- 
ences are nothing other than continuing war by other means. One of 
the chaotic differences between the first and the second world wars 
was that though the first was a conflict between two recognisable 
sides, the second was, in essence, a jumble of wars in which Russia 
fought both against Germany and against her own titular allies. One 
part of that war ended in 1945 ; the other continues. It is prosecuted 
blindly, unreasoningly, by this method or by that, and the nations’ 
leaders, far from leading their peoples in any recognisable direction, 
are simply bogged down in the mess. 

This then is the sum total of achievement of half a century of war: 
chaos, with, at first sight, no way out. That, of course, is not the final 
word on the subject. There is a way out, though it is not mentioned 
in any of these conferences between diplomats ; not that one should 
be hard in thought upon those diplomats, who are doing their appointed 
job, and are as frustrated and miserable as the broad masses of the 
people they represent. Before, however, the way out of the cul-de-sac 
can be explored it is necessary that the cul-de-sac itself be recognised 
for what it is. The pre-classical Minoan labyrinth baffled all its victims 
except one, the hero Theseus, who, on a hint dropped by the King’s 
daughter Ariadne, who had fallen in love with him—love, as always, 
being triumphant—got out by the simple expedient of tying a thread 
to the entrance when he went in, and keeping the other end of it in his 
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hand. Have we to-day got a thread in our hand? What precisely is 
this modern labyrinth ? What are the main aspects of the diplomatic 
impasse ? 


THE THREAD OF ESCAPE 


For our sins, the sins of half a century, no matter which way we 
turn we find ourselves blocked. All questions in international affairs 
now bend themselves directly or indirectly towards Moscow. The 
Western Powers as a whole are strained almost to the limit of financial 
and economic endurance by the waste of a monstrous programme of 
rearmament ; Germany is split, and her re-absorption into the ordinary 
affairs of nations is thereby made impossible; year after year the 
project of a peace treaty with Austria is made impossible ; normal | 
trading relations with the countries of central and south-eastern | 
Europe, including Jugoslavia, are made impossible; the oil of the : 
Middle East, which is a factor of appalling potential consequence to the » 
peace of the world, is the source of an increasing anxiety to those who, , 
as it were, are invested with a trust for its use, an anxiety quickened | 
and substantiated by the local impulse towards. “nationalisation ” ' 
and the incidental murder on March 7th last of the Persian Prime : 
Minister, General Ali Razmara : and all these things without exception . 
derive in the main current of their motive from the influence and power ' 
which the misdirected events of half a century have put into the hands | 
of a dozen men who sit and plot in Moscow’s Kremlin. In their puzzled | 
reaction against this degrading situation many people try to shake off | 
the shackles, and proclaim that it cannot all be due to Moscow ; that — 
human affairs cannot reasonably be thus rounded off by an over- | 
simplified generalisation. Yet the very crudity of the generalisation — 
is the logical result of the crudity and grossness of what has taken 
place since 1914. . 

The crudity itself contains the germ of a hope ; for when misguided 
men find themselves at a dead end, they must needs start thinking ; 
elementary necessity drives them to explore the way out. Time was 
when the affairs of nations gave scope to the minds of intelligent 
students, when there was something of intrinsic interest even on the 
surface of international relationships. To-day the range of vision and 
of speculation is bounded by the unholy and all-pervasive obstruction- 
ism of these men who operate from the Kremlin. The diplomatic 
representatives of the three nations, France, Britain and the United 
States, can go on conferring with the representative of the Soviet 
Union about such matters, for instance, as a peace settlement with | 
Austria, and each time they are frustrated by the mixed buffoonery 
and systematic destructiveness of a purpose which aims at preventing 
any good settlement anywhere. The very chronicle of these modern 
conferences has become an unbearable infliction upon the patience of 
decent men. The only relevant fact that emerges from them is that 
Russia, by hook or by crook, is determined that there shall be no 
settlement. It matters not what may be the immediate obstacle placed 
in the way. Any obstructive argument will serve Russia’s purpose, 
whether it be consistent or not with the argument used immediately 
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before, or whether it bear any relevance to the matter in hand. When the 
object plainly is the destruction of an existing civilisation, the tactic 
is to throw any and every impediment against its continued working. 
It is an easy game ; any fool can knock things down. 

The question for the Western Powers is whether there is no alternative 
to their endless dancing to the tunes called, almost haphazardly, by 
Moscow? A dead end has clearly been reached. Are we to go on 
staring at it for an indefinite future? Is the human race, caught in 
such an impasse, to down tools and surrender to despair? Let it be 
granted, without further ado, that diplomatic practice on the pre- 
vailing motive cannot encompass our salvation. The experience of 
forty years confirms that assumption. Why should one shy at a plainly 
established fact merely because it is so big? King George VI and 
President Truman have both dared to face it, the one by declaring 
regularly each Christmas Day that the world must now make the 
momentous choice between the law of destruction and the law of love, 
the other by declaring that only a genuine revival of religious faith can 
solve our problem. 

Such diagnosis is not a flight of fancy, nor a figment of rhetoric. 
It is the hard reality. One may, if one likes, consider the lilies of the 
field, which toil not neither do they spin, but the more relevant analogy 
would be the field of golden corn waving in the breeze. It is God’s work 
that does these things. No farmer can manufacture an ear of corn. 
But, first, it is necessary that man shall do his small part, without 
which God cannot do His big part. The seed must be sown. In other 
words we are presented with a single truth that momentarily takes 
our breath away and grows bigger and simpler as we look at it. It is 
this : that God helps His creatures through the means of those creatures 
themselves. The harvest in the field is the sum total of tiny individual 
seeds, well and truly sown by the farmer. The harvest of diplomatic 
peace in the world will be the sum total of the contributions of every 
tiny man and woman in the world, humbly serving God. It does not 
come from the conferences of politicians who represent nations in the 
mass, nor from political planning of the grand sort, any more than a 
conference of bewildered farmers, surveying an empty field where no 
seed had been sown, could negotiate a sudden harvest. To the mind 
of ordinarily intelligent, that is of simple, people this present time offers 
the potentiality of a miracle of God ; for nothing less can save us. And 
the miracle consists in nothing else than the revival in individual 
breasts of that trust in God which alone can serve our purposes, whether 
immediately individual, or more broadly national, or most broadly 
international. There is no other way out of our present frustration. 
Nor is it an accident that the prevailing challenge or spur to our reason 
comes from an ideologically atheist menace. What else could prick us 
into spiritual health? The danger fits the redress. 


RETREAT TO REASON 
Individual man, if he is to make his contribution to the spiritual 
harvest, which, out of the hypothesis, is our only practical objective, 
must have something on which to base his calculations. He must, 
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therefore, reflect upon the essential error of these times, in order to make 
amends. At midnight of August 3rd-4th, 1914, when Britain and 
Germany went to war—war that in effect has been going on ever since, | 
and has involved the whole world—what happened was that in our 
public affairs we all took the wrong turning. Human welfare is not 
encompassed by a flat reversal of the principle of mutual help and love > 
which has been authoritatively propounded for our guidance. When | 
one takes a wrong turning, the logic of the mistake has to be faced. 
If you want to go in one direction, towards welfare, and you take the } 
road in another direction, towards catastrophe, it does not matter how 
much you regret it, unless you do something about it. The longer you 
travel in the wrong direction, no matter how high be your courage or ' 
devoted your application, the farther astray you go. This is an ele- : 
mentary and obvious thing to say, but it happens to explain our ° 
present misfortunes. 
How instinctive in the human heart is the desire to do the right thing | 
is shown by the fact that in the midst of the misery produced by 
having done the wrong thing we talk wistfully about an academic } 
conception known as the Welfare State as though it were an actual 
achievement. That theoretic Welfare, characterised by mounting ° 
deprivation and frustration, is the figment of political planning, rooted 
in the form of wishful thinking which suggests the analogy, drawn 
above, of the feckless farmer who tries to think the harvest into being 
without having taken the precaution of sowing the seed. Harvests are | 
the reward, the result, of the appropriate sowing. In 1914 we sowed | 
hatred and destruction, and have been reaping hatred and destruction | 
ever since ; for we have continued the like sowing. All that is necessary * 
is that we should instead begin sowing the seed of mutual help. It : 
sounds simple. It issimple. All the big truths that we discover or accept | 
ready-made from our Maker, Who came into the world in order to give | 
them, are simple. Complicated scientific cleverness may achieve many ' 
interesting things, good or bad. If the luck holds, it can predict | 
to-morrow’s weather, which is useful to know in advance ; but it can | 
also produce an atomic bomb. Its potentiality is dangerous unless | 
directed by the simple truth, and controlled by the faithful purpose, | 
without which we cannot prosper. The buttercup and the daisy are | 
simple things to look upon ; yet they are a miracle. They have not the | 
scientific power in themselves to thwart the work of God. We, the human | 
race, have that power. The only practical value of God’s gift to us of | 
free will is that we should freely choose (being of a higher order in. 
creation than buttercups and daisies, which do not choose) to allow | 
God to do for us what is good for us. Nothing else. The epitaph of a . 
dreadful half century in international affairs simply is that we rejected 
the offered miracle of God’s love, with the result that the shadow of | 
-atheist materialism now darkens the earth. Miracle can be instantaneous | 
in its, manifestations. The remedy, promulgated by the two modern 
prophets mentioned above, and by others, is the simple retreat of the 
prodigal back to his Father’s house. The suddenness and completeness | 
of the redress might surprise the faint-hearted, though such things are 
common in the mystery of life. The cheerful and the exhilarating | 
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thought is that every individual man and woman can contribute to 
the speeding of the miracle by merely being true to the ordained 
purpose and content of life, by sowing the seed, as it were, and leaving 
the harvest to God. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April 11th, 1951. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


H. G. WELLS* 


Though in no sense an official biography, Mr. Brome’s book is the most 
detailed record of a man of genius who for half a century held the attention 
of the world. Friends and acquaintances will recognise in these vivid pages 
the astonishing little creature whom they. knew, dynamic to the finger- | 
tips, ebullient, explosive, imaginative, irreverent, constructive, often 
exasperating and ill-mannered, humorous, kindly, generous. Before he was 
forty he was saluted by Henry James, who was never lavish with compli- 
ments, as “ the most interesting man of your generation, in fact the only 
one.” If that is going too far, his place in the front rank of twentieth-century 
intellectual influences is unchallenged. 

Wells had an even harder struggle for survival and recognition than 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Brome adds little to the poignant story of suffering 
and frustration told in the Autobiography. But when the tide turned with 
the early scientific romances, it flowed strongly and without ebbing for the 
rest of his long life. The young scientist, who looked up to Huxley as his 
master, was hailed as the English Jules Verne, and he deserves Mr. Brome’s 
compliment that he enlarged the world for millions of his readers. He 
possessed a practical as well as an imaginative mind, and with A Modern 
Utopia he emerged as a thoughtful sociologist. ‘‘ By temperament an artist 
and by training a scientist,’ comments Mr. Brome, and for several years he 
combined the two réles. His best novels, Kipps and Mr. Polly (in the tradi- 
tion of Dickens), Tono-Bungay (in the tradition of Balzac), Ann Veronica 
and The New Machiavelli, which burst like a bomb, were written before the 
first world war and were read for their story-telling quite as much as for their 
social doctrines. As Mr. Brome rightly remarks, whereas in Shaw’s plays the 
author stands above the battle, Wells never hid in the wings. The most 
successful of his novels, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, made a special appeal to 
Americans during the period before they plunged into the war. 

By middle life Wells had won the ear of the world and proceeded to 
pontificate on what lines it should be run. His brief collaboration with the 
Fabian Society proved that he was impossible to work with, and after the 
war he became ever less of the artist. The times, he felt, were too serious for 
that, and the later novels, above all The World of William Clissold, were 
little more than lay sermons in fictional form. The conviction that the world 
needed setting to rights was strengthened by the war, and his feeling that 
immense and beneficent changes were practicable grew with advancing years. 
He was indeed obsessed by the sense of a mission. Few men of his time 
possessed such an essentially unhistorical mind, and on few did tradition sit 
so lightly. There is something of the naive rationalism of the men of 1789 
whose lack of the sense of continuity in human society moved Burke to 

* H.G. Wells. By Vincent Brome. Longmans. 15s. 
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contemptuous wrath. Yet he was always learning. The catastrophe of the 
world war made him think for the first time seriously about the past. The | 


underlying unity of the human race, he concluded, was the main lesson of 
history. A year of almost feverish effort produced An Outline of History, 
which sold well in England and took America by storm. He was aware of 
his inadequacy for a task which was too formidable to be attempted by any 


historical scholar with a reputation to lose, and he wisely summoned to his _ 


aid a number of specialists. The book is full of faults—among them his 
curious blindness to the significance of great men—but there is something 
arresting in the picture of the background of nature and the slow melting 


of pre-history into the light of day. The final verdict on the book was | 
delivered by Henry James : “‘ Your cheek is the very essence of your genius.” | 
The immense popularity of the most audacious effort of his life encouraged _ 


him to undertake similar and hardly less successful surveys of the results of 


biological research and of the economic organisation of the world. To the — 


end his mind was working on “ the shape of things to come.” “If I am any | 


good,” he once remarked to the reviewer, “it is that I am always thinking 
not of to-morrow but of the day after to-morrow.” 


Celebrities live in glass houses, and Wells cared little who peered through | 


the windows and what they thought of it all. In his Autobiography he was 
frank enough about his marriages and some of his amorous escapades, and 
indeed in his attitude to sex, both in theory and practice, he may be classified 
as more of a Frenchman than an Englishman. It was his misfortune—and a 
misfortune for his wives—to be over-sexed, and the resultant complications 
diminished his moral stature. Mr. Brome carefully avoids the mention of 
names—some of them well known to his friends and contemporaries. The 
nearest approach to a revelation is the description of the last of his flames, 
so closely associated with his later life on the Riviera, as Miss Y., of whose 
existence his long-suffering wife was well aware. Wells was not without 


heart, but he was lamentably lacking in consideration. No one ever said of © 


him, as Burke said of Fox, that he was made to be loved. But though we 
cannot love him, it is impossible to ignore the man who, more even than 
Bernard Shaw, compelled us to think and in certain directions helped us to 
think aright. G; PYG: 


THE AGE OF ELEGANCE* 


It may seem at first sight a little curious that in the final volume of his | 


Napoleonic trilogy Dr. Arthur Bryant should bridge the decade between 
1812 and 1822 with the title The Age of Elegance. To many students of 
history it seems as if elegance had vanished with the talon rouge, when the 
eighteenth century touched its penultimate decade, and spindle-shanked 
furniture, delicate colour-prints, fragile porcelain figures and the heroic 


couplet went out of vogue together. When the Regency opened colours were _ 


coarser and curves heavier ; nor was Horace Walpole alone in perceiving the 


social and political changes implicit in the unpowdered head and the trousered | 


leg. 


In England whatever elegance still precariously lingered seemed to be | 


incarnate in the no-longer-elegant person of the Prince Regent, whose 
Pavilion was haunted by dragons and mandarins expressive of the Augustan 
passion for chinoiseries ; but outside the ever-contracting circle of his social 


influence the world was moving steadily into the Age of Steam. It is of this | 


world, uneasy as the world must always be in any time of transition, that 
* The Age of Elegance, 1812-1822. By Arthur Bryant. Collins. 1 5s. 
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Dr. Bryant has given us a vast and populous picture. The stage is enormous, 
Scenery is constantly being shifted, supers as constantly surge across, to the 
occasional occlusion of the principal characters. It is all too seldom that some 
historic figure is called to the centre of the scene with the limelight playing 
upon him from either side. This seems a pity when we remember with what 
consummate art the historian can do exactly this thing ; on page 108, for 
example, where we catch a glimpse of the Regent not face to face but from 
the rear, a perfect complement in words to that Cumberland cartoon of 
Rowlandson’s in which the middle distance is filled by what Dr. Bryant calls 
the Prince’s “‘ great backside tightly swaddled in bright white inexpressibles.”’ 

At the end of the year 1811 Napoleon proclaimed that a new order governed 
theuniverse. The Age of Elegance begins early in the ensuing year, when the 
Grande Armée was on its eastward march into Russia and Wellington’s 
Andomitable little army was starting upon the long march southward to 
Budajoz. The English Whigs were in paroxysms of defeatism, and there 
was still a chance that by remaining loyal to his old political allegiance the 
Regent might enable these faint-hearted men to call off the Peninsular 
campaign and conclude a precarious and dishonourable peace with Imperial 
France. From that point the narrative moves rapidly and brilliantly upon 
its way until it comes to an end in those seven ‘‘ Years of Disillusionment,”’ 
1815-22, matched all too well with the six years of frustration through which 
Western Europe has battled since 1945. 

The events of that decade were so momentous, the clash of aims and 
ideologies was so violent, the tempo so rapid, the pitch so high, that to achieve 
a full and perfectly balanced survey within the span of a single volume is 
hardly possible. Let the discerning reader give thanks for what has been 
vouchsafed instead of brooding regretfully upon what has been unavoidably 
denied. Most particularly will the student of this period bless Dr. Bryant 
for the richness and abundance of the documentation. To traverse these ten 
years in the company of such a guide is an exciting experience, for there is no 
single passage in which the pulses of fate cannot be felt beating. When he 
writes of Waterloo his style takes on something of the lilt and swing of The 
Battle of Brunanburh, and if his description of Brussels in June 1815 does not 
surpass Thackeray’s it is only because Thackeray’s is unsurpassable. 

The analogies between our struggle against Napoleon and our later 
struggles against his imitators have been obvious to all students of modern 
history. To read Dr. Bryant’s trilogy as a whole is to be made yet more 
vividly aware how many and how curious those analogies are. No doubt 
there are lessons to be learned and morals to be deduced from this sinister 
Da Capo which has not even now carried the orchestra of Europe back to 
that double bar marked Fine which will close the score. Perhaps the most 
lasting—and also the most disquieting—reflection suggested by the con- 
cluding chapters of The Age of Elegance is this. Frustrated, malcontent, 
impoverished and perturbed though the English people undoubtedly were 
during the decade following Waterloo, they drew their breath more freely 
than we can, and they looked forth upon the world with other and happier 
eyes than ours. After all, the monster was killed, not scotched. Delivered 
from that menace, might not all other things be added unto us? 

DoroTHy MARGARET STUART. 


DOSTOIEVSKY’S DIARY* 
There are literary geniuses in whom it is easy to recognise the possession 
of the supreme journalistic gift—the power, namely, of illuminating, by the 
* By Feodor M. Dostoievsky. Translated and annotated by Boris Brasol. Cassell. 
Two volumes. 50s. 
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seizing their salient features and revealing their true significance not only for 
a day but for all time. But there are other men of letters who, if summoned 


from their sublime dreams to pronounce judgment on less sublime realities, | 
a 


as editor of the Russian journal The Ciiizen (a record whi + Se S| 


seem to be thrown into a painful mental confusion by the apparently. a 
telligible rush and riot of topical happenings ; on whom “ the beating: 
sensible images and the passions that toss men, to and fro, like an un 
toy,” produce an emotional upset, hostile to clear thinking. Even the 
glance into this voluminous record of Dostoievsky’s journalistic 


odd years after his death, is now redeemed from neglect and made accessi 
to English-speaking readers !) ces to tell us that the creator of those 


epical novels Crime and Pumishmeni, The Idiot, The Brothers Karamazov | 


and the rest belonged to the second rather than the first type. Some of us, 
indeed, may be tempted to see a touch of tragedy in the fate which, between 


the years 1873 and r88r, set him in an editorial chair and filled so many of | 


those his later days with the peculiar preoccupations of periodical literature. 


Fortunately, although this man of genius was no journalist, he did not, in — 
his journalistic career, cease to be a man of genius. Boris Brasol rightly 


points out, in his preface, that though the political philosophy of this extras 
ordinary Diary can easily be challenged, Dostoievsky's intuitive knowledge 
and impassioned sympathy with the lowest depths of human desolation and 


degradation yet made of the chronicle “A noble human document.” — 
Dostoievsky himself says of his journalistic aims that he intends to write | 


*‘ on every subject that interests him,”” and we observe at once that one of 


his main interests is with crime and punishment and the injustice of legal | 


justice as demonstrated by contemporary criminal cases. A few of such cases 


are revivified in these pages (perhaps with excessive emotionalism and | 
attention to morbid detail!) and reveal the self-torturing trend of his _ 
troubled mind. Luckily, however, his interest in the literary life of the 


period was scarcely less keen and the lengthy commentaries and criticisms 
of various literary figures—Nebrassov, Tolstoi, George Sand, and, above all, 


Pushkin—are enthusiastic and astute. Indeed the Diary would have been | 
well worth retrieving, if for nothing else, for the sake of his oration at the 


i |) 


light of their own intellect, the shifting shadow-show of contemporary events 5 _ 


unveiling of the Pushkin Memorial in r88x. There are also a few scattered 
short stories which bear his inimitable stamp and which we would “ not — 


willingly let die.” 
What will most attract and excite the attention of the majority of readers 
is the extraordinary prophetic vision of the great future of Russia; the 


astounding star-part which he devoutly believed would be hers, and hers: 


alone, to play in the future of Europe and of the world. Here, of course, lies 


the clue to the attitude of Soviet Russia to one of Russia’s greatest writers, 


For Dostoievsky’s vision of Russia as the leader of nations and saviour of man 


is emphatically a Christian—we might almost say a Chrisi-intoxicated—one. | 
Her world-wide conquest was, he uncompromisingly declared, to be won | 


not by the modernist hammer and sickle but entirely by the old-fashioned 
cross. His language in describing it steals the Soviet thunder and deflates 
the glories of a Communist Utopia which was as yet non-existent. Could 
anything be more unpardonable in the eyes of the doctrinaires ?. We have 
called this record voluminous. Perhaps, for many of us, it will seem exces- 
sively so. A judicious selection from its embarrassing riches, concentrating 
on the relations between Dostoievsky and the Marxist ideals, would have a 
real up-to-date interest. 


G. M. Horr. 


WILLIAM MORRIS IN HIS LETTERS 


_An ample selection of William Morris’s letters* finds his reputation as 
nigh as at any time since his death. There is something about this bearded 
Victorian that does not date. His Socialism has dated, his passion for 

crafts ” has dated, but the man survives the years. It is the sheer vitality 
of him that astonishes, his joy as vivid as a child’s at a world he found 
"beautiful and strange and dreadful and worshipful.”” His joy was serious, 
ike a child's : he would praise no book, painting or building not “ rooted 
deep in reality . . . quite at first hand.”’ And his wrath was monumental. 
One Morris myth can hardly survive the appearance of this book: that 
he lacked human affection. Many of his letters and papers are still withheld 
from the public, and Mr. Henderson can only guess at the hint of tragedy 
im his marriage. But his love for his family and friends was the defining 
fluence of everything he felt. Even the remote heroic tales, and the Ice- 
landic landscapes that reminded him of them, “ killed all querulous feeling 
in me, and have made all the dear faces of wife and children, and love, and 
friends dearer than ever to me.” There were men he could not get on with, 
like Rossetti and Hyndman. But he did not nurture dislikes, and dislikes 
were not necessary to him. 

The abounding life of Morris’s vision appears in poems and letters alike. 
[It is a vision that escaped the indefinable clamminess of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones because it went less far to seek its effects. In fact his mind 
i composition did not seek at all; it always found to hand what it wanted, 
and put it to use on the instant. There are no contrived effects, good or bad ; 
seas and skies are blue, gold is bright and rich, men are bold and women 
beautiful, and there is your “ worshipful’’ world. And truly worshipful 
it is. No wonder his tastes were for the north, and no wonder “ Sigurd ”’ 
is nearer to the heroic tradition than any “‘ scissors-and-paste ” restoration 
of the heroic epic could be. Morris is a bard born and bred. “ Even the 
mside of St. Mark’s,” he wrote to Mrs. Burne-Jones, “ gave one rather 
Jeep satisfaction, and rest for the eyes, than that strange exhalation of 
spirits . . . which the mountains give me yet.’’ Morris’s Socialism, however, 
is less to the point in 1951 than in any of the fifty-five years since his death, 
f only because it has been tried. It is but one step from Morris to Morrison, 
and if it is a step Morris would have scrupled to take then the less far- 
sighted he, for it was inevitable. The whole pattern of our home policy 
since the war is to be found in principle in these letters: collectivism, the 
alleviation of want, the class war. There is more besides, and these other 
things held much of his attention. With his eyes fixed on the distant 
prospect he took no interest in State Socialism, the intermediate stage ; 
which was a pity, for it was bound to influence whatever successor it had. 
A great, vital gap in his reasoning remained to the end: he never explained, 
or tried to explain, how wealth and power could be diffused by being first 
soncentrated. But it is his over-riding personality that holds our attention 
n Morris ; in success and failure alike. We do not need to go to his letters 
‘o find it—it is in everything he wrote and did. But if the world asks for 
nore Morris, as well it may, Mr. Henderson has given it to us in abundance. 

GEORGE WATSON. 


* * % % * 


Enter Citizens, by Alexander Clifford (Evans Brothers, 12s. 6d.), is at once 
2 well-informed survey of the European scene and a searching analysis of the 
spiritual malaise of our age. Both as a reporter and as a psychologist he 
jisplays high competence. Travelling incessantly across the Continent and 
<eenly sensitive to the atmosphere wherever he goes, he notes everywhere the 
* The Letters of William Morris. Edited by Philip Henderson. Longmans. 25s. 
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emergence of the common man ; but instead of hailing him with enthusiasm | 
like Henry Wallace, he is filled with apprehension. The common man, he } 
agrees, has come to power at last, but he is not fit to use it, for he is mass- - 
produced. Nobody could accuse the author of misanthropy, but the im- ; 
pression left by his latest work is gloomy. What we proudly describe as 
Western civilisation means nothing to those—and they form the vast 
majority—who know little of its development and are too uneducated to 
appreciate its values. Their thoughts are fixed on the disabilities of the } 
present and the possibilities of the future. “‘ Why should I not be as well off f 
as the other man, and who is most likely to help me to become so ? ”” Every- - 
where—beginning in the streets of Paris—he hears or senses the same 
question, and he has sufficient imagination to realise the appeal of Com- 
munism to the under-dog. Christianity, he finds, is evidently waning as a 
factor in contemporary life, the supernatural is disappearing from the world, 
and the arid creed of Marx and Lenin attracts millions who have nothing to 
lose. Now that Fascism, which in any case appealed mainly to the middle 
classes, is discredited by the defeat of Hitler and Mussolini, the issue is 
between Western Democracy, with its respect for the individual, and 
Communism, with its ruthless dtive. Many fear that the latter is more 
likely to spread west than for the former to spread east. If we are to keep 
our blessings in the west there must be further drastic reforms and less 
opposition from the possessing classes. The longest and the most factually 
important chapter, entitled ‘‘ Marshall’s Tour of Europe,” surveys economic 
conditions in nineteen countries in alphabetical order and finds little to 
please the eye. Switzerland, as we might expect, gets the highest marks, and 
is described as perhaps the only viable economy in Europe. For the moment 
we are obsessed by the implications of a possible shooting war, and are : 
inclined to forget that the struggle between East and West may be decided 
mainly on the economic front. 


G. P. G: 


* * * * * 


Two additions have been made to “‘ Personal Portraits,”* the new series of 
short biographical sketches. A main object of this publishing venture is to 
provide, at moderate cost, a brief but authoritative appreciation by an 
author who has been deeply interested in or influenced by the life concerned. 
The first three studies published were Maud Cherrill, by L. A. G. Strong, 
John Milton, by Rex Warner, and Isaac Newton, by E. N. Da C. Andrade. 
Archbishop David Mathew has now contributed a fascinating sketch of his 
ancestor, Sir Tobie Mathew, the cosmopolitan courtier and diplomat of the 
first two Stuarts and a convert to Rome. The other volume contains a 
penetrating sketch of the critic Edward Garnett by Mr. H. E. Bates. The 
appreciation is largely based upon the author’s close friendship with Garnett 
during the last twelve years of his life. It depicts the creative critic who! 
“ provided ...the light with which literature is discovered, the diagnosis : 
which reveals what is only suspected.” Garnett ‘‘ was capable of penetrating : 
the creative mind with the rarest insight, and having penetrated it was 
capable also of recognising, shaping, fostering and bringing to fruition its! 
hidden potentialities.” Both volumes are well worth reading. 


* Sir Tobie Mathew, by David Mathew ; Edward Garnett, by H. E. Bates. Max Parrish. 
6s. net each. 


